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EARLY WANDERERS, 


MAKERS OF EMPIRE. 


In all ages men have been wanderers, and 
have gone out from their homes to trade, to 
conquer, and to form new settlements. It has 
been said that our own ancestors once lived in 
the plains of Europe and Asia, and that they 
wandered forth at a time of which history tells 
us little to settle in Europe, Southern Asia, and 
Northern Africa. 

As one by one the nations of Europe were 
formed, each in turn showed a desire to conquer 
and to extend its boundaries. The Greeks 
formed settlements on the shores of the Medi- 


terranean and of the Black Sea, while Alexander 
i 
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the Great of Macedon marched his armies into 
Kgypt and Persia, and as far as the Punjab, 
the great “land of the five rivers.” 

As the power of Greece and Macedon faded 
Rome arose, and the Romans in turn set them- 
selves to build up an empire. Gaul (which is 
now France) and Britain were colonised, and 
Roman rule was extended to the banks of the 
Danube. But the Roman Empire, like that of 
Alexander, was held together by force, and 
could last only while Rome was _ powerful. 
Presently, however, hardy tribes from Germany 
and Asia poured in upon the great city. Rome 
fell, and the Western Roman Empire  dis- 
appeared.. A thousand years later the Roman 
Empire of the East féll before the Turks. 

It was about the time when Rome was taken 
by the Barbarians that the English left their 
homes. in Denmark and northern Germany 
and crossed over to the Roman colony of Britain. 
Without the help of. the Romans the Britons 
were unable to defend themselves, and so the 
English conquered the land and settled in it. 
Later, large numbers of Danes came to conquer 
them in turn and to live among them. Then 
another great migration took place. William 
of Normandy defeated the English in battle, and 
seized the crown, and Normans and Frenchmen 
flocked to England to settle there. 
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From these different sets of people a nation 
arose which was to spread to countries yet 
undreamed of, and build up an empire such as 
the world had never before seen. The new nation, 
however, rose very slowly to power. For many 
centuries the people were poor and uneducated, 
and lived in a state that was very near slavery. 
Yet from the first we can see the spirit that was 
one day to make the empire. | 

It was not only the English and the Normans 
who left their homes in search of adventure. 
The early Irish, too, were given to wandering. 
When Christianity was first brought to Ireland 
numbers of monasteries were formed where men 
devoted their time to learning. After a time 
Irish schools became famous, and Irish teachers 
were in demand in Great Britain and on the 
Continent. They even found their way to Ice- 
land, and the Norwegians on landing there 
found a few Irish settlers. Many Irishmen 
joined the Dublin Norsemen in later settlements. 

And there were other Irish wanderers who 
found their way abroad. Before the time of the 
Norman Conquest a number of Scots from 
Ireland founded a colony on the west coast of 
Scotland, and it is from them that the country 
got its name. As time passed they became 
united with the other inhabitants of the country, 
and thus the early Scottish nation was formed. 
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But although the Scots were only a part of the 
people, it was they who gave their name to the 
country. Later on the English who lived between 
the Forth and the Tweed were joined to the 
Scots and took their name. 

In Scotland, too, a spirit of travel and adven- 
ture sprang up. 

For many years, especially during the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries, large numbers of Scots- 
men made their way abroad in search of wealth 
and adventure. Many of them entered the armies 
of France, and for several centuries the French 
kings were attended by a Scots Guard which was 
distinguished for its courage and its loyalty. 
Scottish scholars, too, made their way to the 
Continent, and Scottish merchants were to be 
found in all the principal towns of Europe. 

Meantime the English kings had been trying 
to extend their rule to France, and hundreds of 
English soldiers had followed their lords in the 
war. 

Thus when the different peoples who dwell 
in our home-land came under one king they had 
long been accustomed to emigration and life 
abroad. When new countries were discovered 
overseas it was natural that they should be 
among the first to find their way there. 

But the discoveries of America and of the 
sea-route to India mark a time of awakening 
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for the whole of western Europe. Up to then 
the known world consisted merely of Europe, 
Northern Africa, and Asia. The great trade- 
route from the east was by Genoa and Venice, 
and then northwards through Germany. Now 
it was seen that the Mediterranean was no 
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longer to be the centre of the world’s commerce, 
and that the rich trade of the Indies need no 
longer pass through Italy. 

All the chief countries of the west were eager 
to take advantage of this change, and for a time 
England was far behind in the race. Columbus, 
who discovered America, was an Italian in the 
service of the king and queen of Spain. Vasco 
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da Gama, who sailed from Portugal, discovered 
the route to India by the Cape of Good Hope, 
while the first sailor to navigate the St. Lawrence 
was a Frenchman. 

For a time English sailors were little more than 
pirates on the high seas, for the trade which 
they carried on with Spanish America, was 
carried on against the commands of the king of 
Spain. Later, when the first English colonies were 
made, they consisted only of a few struggling 
settlements on the shores of the Atlantic, while 
Spain and Portugal held the whole of South 
America and Mexico, and France had occupied 
Canada. 

But although our country was not the first to 
form colonies abroad, it was soon seen to be best 
fitted to carry them on. The people of Britain 
seemed to be colonists by nature. In spite of 
the opposition of Spaniards and Frenchmen the 
English settlements grew. Scotsmen, too, felt 


the call of the new lands, and although their 


country was still poor, and trade and commerce 
had hardly begun, they found money to build 
ships and plant a short-lived colony in Darien. 
Earlier Scotsmen had tried to settle the land 
south of the St. Lawrence, but little of this 
effort remains except the name Nova Scotia. 
In the eighteenth century the power of Spain 
had been broken, but France still looked with 
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jealousy upon the growing colonies of Britain. 
Iivery effort to overthrow them, however, left 
them stronger than before. It was the attempt 
of the French to drive us from India that laid 
the foundation of our Indian Empire. It was a 
war started by France in America that gave us 
Canada. It was a war with France, too, that 
led to the great battle of Trafalgar, which left 
Britain supreme upon the seas, and made _ it 
possible for her to build up the great new world- 
empire which she now holds. 


The one great loss which the empire suffered 
was the result of a quarrel between mother- 
country and colony. It was because Britain did 
not understand the spirit of the American 
colonists that they withdrew from her control 
and set up the republic which has become one of 
the greatest world-powers of to-day. 


That lesson has not been forgotten. As the 
newer colonies have grown into nations, each one 
has been allowed as far as possible to control 
its own affairs. 

_ Thus Britain has built up an empire which is 
not only the greatest the world has ever seen, 
but is one of the most powerful. It is not 
founded altogether on force like the ancient 
empires of Greece and Rome, but has grown 
naturally through the enterprise and courage 
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of our countrymen. Inthis book we shall read 
of some of the great deeds which gave Britain 
her colonies or guarded them from her foes. 
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THE FIGHT IN THE HARBOUR. 


It is in the wonderful days of Queen Elizabeth 
that we find the beginning of the British Empire 
beyond the seas. For in that reign there took 
place the great struggle with Spain which ended 
in England’s becoming, for the first time, 
Mistress of the Seas. 

About seventy years before Queen Elizabeth 
ascended the throne of England Columbus had 
discovered America and, solemnly planting the 
Spanish flag on one of the islands of the West 
Indies, had taken possession of the new country 
in the name of Spain. 

But it was not only Spaniards who hastened 
to the New World in search of wealth and 
adventure. A Portuguese settlement was made 
in South America, and English sailors began to 
seek the west, eager to trade with the Spanish 
settlers. The king of Spain, however, did not 
intend that other nations should share in the 
wealth of the New World, and strict laws were 
passed forbidding foreigners to trade with the 
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Spanish colonies. The bold seamen of England 
took pleasure in disregarding these laws. The 
trade with the Spanish colonies was profitable, 
and they were unwilling to give it up, so long as 
they were able to carry it on in defiance of the 
king of Spain. | 

One of the first of English sailors to go to 
America for purposes of trade was John 
Hawkins. He discovered that the Spanish 
settlers were in need of servants, and that great 
wealth was to be made by buying or capturing 
negroes in Africa and selling them in the West 
Indies. In this Hawkins did not consider that 
he was doing wrong, for it was not till many 
years had passed that men saw the sadness and 
injustice of slavery. To the English sailors this 


seemed as fair a trade as any other, and much 


more profitable than most. 

Twice Hawkins made an expedition to Africa, 
and thence to the West Indies, returning to 
Europe with ships laden with hides, or with the 
bars of gold and silver he had received for his 
slaves. All London was full of his praise, and 
Queen Elizabeth received him with great honour 
at her palace. 

Presently it became known in England that 
Hawkins was to sail again for the West Indies. 
It became known, too, in Spain, and King 
Philip gave instructions to one of his admirals 


~~ 
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to trap the bold sea-dog who defied his 
commands. 

Knowing nothing of the king of Spain’s 
orders Hawkins set sail for Africa, taking with 
him his kinsman, Francis Drake, who was after- 
wards to play so great a part in the struggle 
against Spain. Straight for Africa they sailed, 
where with some difficulty a cargo of five 
hundred slaves was brought on board. Then 
with all speed the little fleet made for the West 
Indies. From one settlement to another they 
went offering their slaves for sale. Where the 
settlers bought readily they parted with ex- 
pressions of good-will. Where the Spanish 
governor refused to allow trade Hawkins landed 
a force and the town was seized and a market 
opened. For the most part, however, the settlers 
merely pretended to be unwilling to buy lest 
they should seem to disobey the orders of their 
king. When a show of resistance had been made 
they readily came to terms. 

Thus gradually the cargo of negroes was sold, 
and the English ships were laden with gold and 
silver. Well pleased with the success of his 
voyage Hawkins started for home, but he had 
not gone far when he was overtaken by a storm. 
Turning back hastily he sought for shelter, but 
could find none until he came to Vera Cruz, 
the chief port of Mexico. 
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It was dangerous for an English sailor who 
was trading by stealth to take refuge in a 
Spanish harbour, but it was equally dangerous 
to remain exposed to the fury of the storm. 
Hawkins made up his mind to enter the port, 
trusting to the good will of the settlers. 

Vera Cruz had a natural harbour, formed 
by a ridge of sand which lay across the mouth 
of the bay, leaving only a narrow entrance at 
either end. On the inside of this ridge, or 
island, a wall was built, so that the ships lay 
sheltered within while the entrance was easily 
guarded by cannon. 

The Spaniards could, without difficulty, have 
prevented Hawkins from entering the harbour, 
but they made no attempt to do so. The 
reason was that the unlucky English leader had 
approached the port on the very day on which 
the settlers were expecting the arrival of the 
Spanish admiral who had instructions to capture 
him. His ships were mistaken for the Spanish 
ones, and allowed to enter, but there was little 
safety for Hawkins if the Spanish fleet should 
find him. 

On the very next morning the fleet was 
sighted and presently it lay off the harbour 
demanding admission. Hawkins, however, was 
master of the situation. He _ hastily took 
possession of the island, and guarded the 
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entrance to the harbour by guns. Then a 
message was sent to the Spanish admiral that 
the English were in possession of the harbour, 
and could only admit the Spanish ships upon a 
promise being given that no attack would take 
place. 

It was a desperate step to take, for a Spanish 
fleet was being shut out of a Spanish harbour in 
‘time of peace. But Hawkins knew the admiral 
must submit to his terms, or take the risk of 
haying his ships dashed to pieces by the waves. 
The admiral, too, saw his danger. The treaty 
was accepted, signed and sealed. The two fleets 
saluted each other, and the English ships drew 
off to one side of the harbour, leaving the other 
free for the Spaniards. 

For a short time, all went well, but the 
Spaniards were bringing more men and guns on 
board their vessels, and it was apparent that 
they were preparing for an attack. On the third 
day a heavy Spanish ship left her moorings 
and came alongside of one of the English vessels. 
At the same moment the guns of the town 
opened fire, and a massacre of the sailors who 
happened to be ashore began. 

In the harbour three hundred Spaniards 
got on board the English Minion, and the 
crew seemed likely to be overwhelmed when 
Hawkins called upon his men to fall upon the 
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traitors and rescue the Minion. His call was 
answered in a moment. The Spaniards were 
swept overboard, and the Minion was able to 


struggle from the harbour followed by a second 
English ship. 

The fight now centred round the only large 
Knglish ship that remained. But in spite of 
their small number the English made a desperate 
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resistance, while Hawkins cheered sailors and 
gunners and urged them to greater deeds of 
daring. It is said that during the fight he 
called for wine, and holding the silver cup aloft, 
drank to the courage of his men. The cup had 
no sooner left his hand than it was swept over- 
board by a shot from a Spanish gun. 

Amid the shouts of the men, the roar of guns, 
and the crash of falling spars the fight went on. 
Four Spanish galleons were sunk and one was set 
on fire, and still the English ship held her own. 
At last the Spanish admiral sent a force on 
shore, to cut down the English gunners, who 
still held the island, and turn the guns upon 
Hawkins and hismen. Under the heavy fire the 
English fought on more fiercely still, though 
men were falling on every side, and it was with 
difficulty that their vessel was kept afloat. 

Only when blazing fireships were sent down 
upon them did Hawkins and his men give up 
the fight as lost. Amid the smoke and confusion 
all who could flung themselves into boats and 
escaped from the harbour, while the rest were 
attacked and slain by the Spaniards. 

Having rejoined the Minion and the ship 
that had followed her, Hawkins made his way 
back to England, bearing to the queen the news 
of his loss and disaster. Soon all London was 
ringing with the praise of the bold sea-dogs, 
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who had fought so bravely in the harbour of 
Vera Cruz while the feeling of hatred for the 
Spaniards which was already strong in England 
became more and more intense. 


THE DRAGON THAT FRIGHTENED THE 
SPANIARDS. 


Francis Drake had taken part in the expedi- 
tion led by Hawkins to Vera Cruz, hoping 
to win great wealth in the mysterious, golden 
west. But instead of returning as he had 
dreamed in a ship that was laden with bars 
of gold and silver, he had barely escaped with 
his life from the harbour and had come back to 
England a beggar. The desire for revenge was 
strong within him, and four years later he sailed 
to the west again, not now to trade but to 
attack and plunder. Immense booty in gold 
and pearls was captured from the Spaniards, for 
Drake was fearless, and his men would follow 
him into any danger. But still the great. sailor 
returned from his voyage unsatisfied, for from a 
tree on the isthmus of Panama he had seen the 
great Pacific Ocean, and he longed to sail an 
English ship upon that strange and distant sea, 
and to capture the treasure-ships of the 
Spaniards. 
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Having received the queen’s consent he began 
to prepare for this new adventure, and in 1577 
he sailed from Plymouth Sound again in com- 
mand of five ships. With a calm sea and the 
wind in their favour the little vessels sped 
across the Bay of Biscay to the Cape de Verd 
Islands, then struck across the Atlantic to South 
America. At length the Magellan Straits were 
reached, the dread unknown passage that was 
to lead to the Pacific. Snow-clad heights stood 
on either side and icy winds whirled round them, 
coating the sailors’ garments with ice and 
making their fingers stiff and numb. Still the 
vessels bravely held on their course and so great 
was Drake’s skill as a navigator that he brought 
them in safety to the Pacific. He had no charts 
such as guide modern navigators. 

But no sooner was the danger of the straits 
over, than a violent storm swept down upon the 
little fleet. Hither and thither the vessels were 
driven amid waves that threatened every moment 
fo engulf them. When at last after many days 
the sky cleared, and the sea grew calm, Drake 
found that his vessel, the G'o/den Hind, was the 
only one that remained. Of the two that had 
followed him through the straits one had been 
dashed to pieces, and one had turned home. 

_ But the whole west coast of America was 
before the brave leader and his crew, and they 
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knew that many treasure-ships were to be found 
there, so with rising spirits they made for the 
north to plunder the hated Spaniards. . At 
Valparaiso a ship was found laden with gold 
and Chili wine. It was boarded and emptied of 
its cargo. At Tarapaca bars of silver were lying 
on the quay ready to be shipped to Panama. 
The men in charge slept lazily in the hot sun, 
and when they woke the silver was gone. 
Drake was speeding northwards with their 
treasure in the hold of his ship. 

But the English hoped to find their greatest 
prize at Lima, and spreading their sails they 
sped on, lest the Spaniards at that port should 
be warned and on guard against them. At 
dead of night they entered the harbour, their 
pilot guiding them into the very midst of the 
Spanish ships. Twelve great galleons lay at 
anchor, and the spirits of the English rose high 
as they thought of the wealth they must contain. 
But when they ransacked the ships, left un- 
guarded by the Spaniards, not a trace of gold or 
silver was to be found. It had all been taken 
ashore except one shipload which was on its way 
to Panama. But that one ship contained untold 
wealth in pearls and diamonds and gold. 

Drake waited to hear no more. Spreading 
his sails and raising anchor he started at once in 
hot pursuit of the treasure. But he had not gone 
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far when the sea became becalmed and the eager 
little vessel had to lie motionless waiting for a 
breeze. As she lay, the Spaniards sent four 
vessels with orders to capture or burn the 
“dragon,” as they called Drake,* and put an end 
to his plundering for ever. But before the 
Spaniards could close with him, a breeze sprang 
up and Drake was speeding northwards again 
leaving them far behind. 

Day after day he flew before the wind, and 
at each port he found that he was gaining on 
the chase, until at last he was but two days 
behind. The chase was growing hot indeed, 
and Drake promised a chain of gold to the man 
who first sighted the Spanish vessel, and sped 
on. Some time later the chain was claimed 
by his own nephew, and gazing eagerly in the 
direction the boy pointed out Drake saw the 
Spanish vessel, slowly making her way ahead. 

The great danger now was that she should 
be overtaken too soon, and make for the shore. 
To hold back his vessel Drake filled wine- 
skins with water and carried them astern. In 
this way a safe distance was kept and the 
Spaniards, thinking that a trading-ship was 
coming behind, slackened their pace to let it 
overtake them. Thus the two vessels held 
lazily on their course until the sun sank and 


* Drake is somewhat like draco, the Latin word for Dragon, 
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darkness came over the water. Then the wine- 
skins were drawn in, and bounding over the 
space between, the Golden Hind came alongside 
her prize. A crash of shot, a shower of 
arrows, and Drake was in possession of the 
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Spanish ship, with the Spanish leader as his 
prisoner. 
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For a week the two ships sailed together. 
The Spanish vessel was placed under the 
guidance of men carefully chosen from Drake’s 
crew, and the Spanish commander was detained 
on board the Golden Hind. Meantime the 
treasure was slowly transferred to Drake’s ship. 
It was a prize well worth the dangers that had 
been run. There was gold and silver in every 
form, in bars, in nuggets and in coin, and 
glittering heaps of pearls, of emeralds and 
diamonds. When the whole was carefully 
stored in Drake’s vessel the Spanish commander 
was sent back to the empty ship and allowed 
to sail away. 

Meantime news of Drake’s plundering had 
reached the king of Spain, and two Spanish 
fleets were sent to waylay him on his return, 
one at the Straits of Magellan, and one in the 
Caribbean Sea. But Drake had no thoughts 
of returning to England as he had come. At 
first he had hopes of discovering the North-West 
passage, and returning by the north of America. 
When that plan failed he returned to San 
Francisco and steered straight across the Pacific. 
Threading this way among the islands of the 
Kast Indies, he came out safely in the Indian 
Ocean, rounded the Cape of Good Hope, and 
sailed northwards to Plymouth harbour, having 
baffled the Spaniards and won for himself the 
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glory of being the first Englishman to sail round 
the world. 

All England was filled with rejoicings at the 
news of Drake's return, but the indignation of 
the king of Spain rose to a white heat. He 
protested against such treatment in time of 
peace, and demanded that Elizabeth should 
hang the master-thief who had robbed him of 
his treasures. For a time Elizabeth hesitated. 
Then she boldly went to Deptford where the 
Golden Hind lay, and on board his own ship she 
knighted the fearless sailor who had carried the 
English flag round the world. But more than 
one English statesman looked on with concern, 
and wondered where this quarrel with Spain 
would lead. 


“THAT GREAT FLEET INVINCIBLE.” 


For somé time the disputes between England 
and Spain continued. The two nations had 
foolishly come to hate each other because they 
had different religions, and they would have 
welcomed open war with joy. But Philip and 
Elizabeth hung back. Philip had personally 
little to gain by a war with England, and he 
feared that his great rival France would help 
England. Elizabeth, again, feared to measure 
her power with that of Spain and thought that 
the English Roman Catholics might help Spain 
to overthrow her. So the Spaniards continued 
to torture and burn English sailors as often as 
they took them captive, and the English sea-dogs 
avenged themselves by plundering and attacking 
the Spaniards. 

In 1587, however, Mary, the deposed Queen 
of Scots, who was a Roman Catholic, was 
beheaded at Fotheringay Castle on the charge of 
having plotted against Queen Elizabeth. The 
Scottish queen, who held that she had a better 
claim to the throne of .England than Elizabeth, 
bequeathed this claim to Philip of Spain, 
Philip now made up his mind to delay no longer, 
and he prepared to invade England. In that 
same year a great fleet, or ‘“ Armada” was 
brought together at Cadiz. But before it was 
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ready to sail bold Drake left England with a 
small fleet, dashed into Cadiz harbour, cut the 
cables of the Spanish ships and set them on fire, 
leaving the Armada a floating wreck. 

Philip immediately set to work again, more 
anxious now than ever to see England humbled. 
In every dockyard in Spain men were busy 
building ships and storing provisions, and the 
Duke of Parma, the Spanish commander in 
Belgium, which then belonged to Spain, was 
ordered to have twenty thousand men ready for 
the invasion of England. 

The Spaniards were as eager for the invasion 
as the king himself. Young men crowded into 
the navy and money was freely given to build 


ships and furnish them with guns. All over 


Spain the talk was of the Invincible Armada, 
and the songs sung in the street were. songs of 
hatred of the English and glory in their coming 


defeat. 


a. 


The news of what was happening in Spain 
roused Englishmen to a desperate effort for their 
country and their queen. Private persons fitted 
out ships at their own expense, and the city of 
London alone presented thirty-eight vessels to 
the fleet. 

Nothing could equal thé dignity and courage 
of the queen herself. She rode to the troops 
who had taken their stand at Tilbury to 
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defend the capital, and, taking her place at their 
head, she delivered a speech that was full of | 
vigour and courage. “I know I have but the 
body of a woman” she said, “but I have the 
heart of a king, and ofa king of England, too, 
and think foul scorn that Parma or Spain or any 
prince of Europe should dare to invade the | 
borders of my realms.” <All England swore with 
her that her realms should not be invaded, and 
the army and fleet were in readiness, when the 
Armada sailed into the Channel. 
34 


THE ARMADA. 


The Spanish ships advanced slowly, sailing in 
a half circle. They numbered one hundred and 
fifty and were so vast and so firmly built that 
they looked like enormous castles afloat. Yet 
the sending out of this fleet was as we have seen 
only part of Philip’s plan. At Dunkirk the Duke 
of Parma was waiting with a Spanish force 
which was to cross over in flat-bottomed boats 
under the protection of the Armada. 

As the Spanish ships advanced they were 
sighted from Lizard Point and beacons immedi- 
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ately flashed out along the coast warning 
England that the enemy was at hand. Lord 
Howard, who was in command of the fleet, gave 
the order to put out to sea, and the English 
ships, in close line, took up their position in the 
rear of the enemy. All the great sea-dogs were 
there, Drake, Hawkins and Martin Frobisher, 
rejoicing to meet the Spaniards at last in open 
fight. Judging the strength of the English fleet 
by the size of its vessels, the Spanish commander, 
the Duke of Medina Sidonia, made up his mind 
to engage at once. But it was in the interests of 
the English to avoid coming to close quarters. 
Their ships were small and swift and their 
cannon powerful, so that they were able to keep 
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the enemy under a steady rain of shot, without 
closing with the heavy Spanish vessels. 

From sunrise till late afternoon the struggle 
dragged on. Then, seeing that nothing was to 
be gained by continuing the fight, Medina 
Sidonia signalled to his fleet to sail up the 
Channel. ‘The English followed in the rear. 

As the two fleets advanced, one of the most 
valuable of the Spanish vessels began to flounder 
and fall behind. It was riddled with English 
shot and was taking in water at an alarming 
rate. Don Pedro de Valdez, the most beloved 
of the Spanish commanders, saw its plight and 
turned to its assistance. In turning he ran foul 
of another ship, broke his topmast and 
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was for a time unable to move. The Spanish 
officers would gladly have gone to the rescue, 
but the command to advance was given and Don 
Pedro was left to his fate. It was Drake who 
fell upon him and captured his vessel after a 
hard fight. On board the captors found a large 
sum of money and a box of swords with jewelled 
hilts, a present from the king of Spain to those 
of the peers of England who were expected to 
help the Spaniards. 

For nearly a week the fight went on and each 
day was a repetition of the day before. The 
English kept up their steady fire with deadly 
effect, but the high placed Spanish guns shot 
over the low English ships, doing little damage. 
Medina Sidonia began to despair. Powder was 
giving out; several of his ships were lost, and 
nearly all had suffered from the English guns. 
A respite was necessary, and the command was 
given to anchor in Calais Roads, where the fleet 
would be within reach of the Duke of Parma and 
his army. 

To Calais the English fleet followed the 
Armada, and there Howard chose eight of his 
smallest and least valuable ships and loaded 
them with tar and other things that would burn 
well. At midnight when all was still he sent 
them blazing right into the middle of the Spanish 
fleet. The watchmen raised a cry of alarm and 
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the startled sailors, roused hurriedly from sleep, 
slipped their cables and sped from the anchorage. 
In the channel the English ships closed on the 
Spanish fleet, and, although the Spaniards were 
still the stronger in number, they lost courage 
and took to flight. The wind blew strong from 
the south, making return impossible, so that 
they spread their sails and fled. as the wind 
carried them, northwards. 

The English ships pursued them for some time. 
Then, since their powder had run short and they 
were satisfied that the Spaniards could not effect 
a landing, they returned to Plymouth on the 8th 
of August. While England was ringing with 
rejoicings, and the queen went in stately pro- 
cession to offer thanks in St. Paul’s for the safety 
of her country, the Spanish fleet was still beating 
wildly round the coast of Scotland. When it 
reached the Orkney Islands a violent storm came 
on, and ship after ship was driven helplessly 
against the rocks. In September about fifty 
ships of the fleet returned home, their riggings 
torn and their huge frames shattered, while the 
men they carried on board were pale and worn 
with sickness and famine. 

The defeat of the Spanish Armada was a 
blow from which Spain never completely re- 
covered. Not only had Philip failed to invade 
England. He had lost the command of the 
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seas, and had no longer power to keep other 
nations from sharing in the wealth of the 
New World. 


THE ONE AND THE FIFTY-THREE. 


_ _ Although the power cf Spain was broken by 

the defeat of the Armada, the struggle between 
Englishman and Spaniard did not at once cease. 
For some years there was even more plundering 
than there had been before, for the power of 
Philip of Spain was no longer feared in England. 
Countless tales are told of the fights that took 
place in the colonies and off the coasts of Spain 
and Portugal, but none is so stirring as the story 
of Sir Richard Grenville and the last fight of the 
Revenge. 

The islands of the Azores, lying at a consider- 
able distance from the coast of Portugal, formed 
one of the favourite resorts of the English sailors 
on their plundering expeditions. There, in the 
late summer of 1591, an English flect of twelve 
ships had cast anchor. The rest was welcome to 
the weary sailors, for the voyage had been a 
trying one and the ships were in bad repair, 
while many of the men were sick. But the comforts 
of land were not long to be enjoyed. For as the 
English were busy tending their sick and seeking 
for water and provisions, a pinnace arrived with 
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the news that a Spanish fleet of fifty-three 
vessels was approaching. 

Hardly was the warning given when the fleet 
appeared in sight. No time was to be lost. 
The English sailors hastily cast themselves on 
board their ships, slipped their cables, and made 
for the open sea. Only Sir Richard Grenville, 
the commander of the Revenge delayed. 
Ninety of his men were lying sick ashore, and he 
would not take to flight, leaving them to be 
tortured, or burnt at the stake by the Spaniards. 
One by one the sick men were carefully carried 
on board, and placed under shelter, while the 
Spanish fleet bore down upon the island and the 
hope of escape grew smaller every moment. 

The sick were all on board at last and hope 
was not altogether lost, for the Revenge was 
famed for her speed, and might yet be able to 
escape before the Spaniards could close with her. 
But Sir Richard Grenville scorned to turn from 
the enemy, and, threatening to hang the man 
who dared to handle the main sheet, he gave the 
command to make straight ahead. 

So the solitary little English ship ran straight 
towards the towering Spanish vessels, and 
engaged with those that lay nearest. Meantime 
the San Philip, a Spanish ship of enormous size, 
had come alongside the Revenge so as to cut 
the wind from her, and as the sails drooped, and 
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the little ship lay motionless, four other vessels 
advanced, all opening fire at once. 

But the English answered with such a fierce 
cannonade, that the San Philip was forced to 
draw back. The Spaniards in the other ships 
continued the fight, and after a time, seeing how 
the Revenge had suffered under the fire, they 
attempted +o board her. It seemed as if a few 
moments of fighting on the deck of the Revenge 
must end the struggle, for the Spaniards had 
soldiers on board, numbered by hundreds, and 
the English sailors were aided only by a few 
gentlemen and their servants. But every effort 
was in vain. Again and again the Spaniards 
were hurled back to their ships or into the sea, 
and Sir Richard Grenville and his men fought 
on as if the struggle were but beginning. 

From three o'clock in the afternoon till the 
dawn of the following day they fought, for as 
often as one Spanish ship was defeated another 
came to take its place. Not for one moment 
during that long night did the battle slacken, and, 
when the sun rose, fifteen huge Spanish galleons 
had been disabled by the one little English 
ship. 

“But as the day increased, so our men de- 
creased” says one writer telling the story, 
“and as the light grew more and more, by so 
much more grew our discomfort.” As the day 
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advanced the distress of the Revenge hecame 
great indeed. The ship was reduced to a mere 
hull. Masts and rigging were gone and the 
sides were everywhere pierced by Spanish bullets. 
Forty of the men were slain, and few had escaped 
unhurt, while Sir Richard Grenville himself was 
wounded beyond recovery. 

Resistance was no longer possible, but the 
gallant commander refused to surrender to the 
Spaniard. Instead he gave the order to blow up 
the ship, for he thought it better to die with all 
his men than to yield to Spain a ship that 
belonged to the queen of England. 

The master gunner joyfully assented to the 
command, but the sailors protested against such 
needless loss of life. 


“We have children, we have Wives, 

And the Lord hath spared our lives, 

We will make the Spaniard promise if we 
yield to let us go,” 


was their cry. The Spaniards were prepared to 
grant all that was demanded, and against the will 
of its commander the ship that had made such 
a gallant defence surrendered to the enemy. 

A message was sent to Sir Richard Grenville 
from the Spanish commander, - courteously 
begging him to allow himself to be removed from 
his shattered vessel. Sir Richard assented, and 
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with every sign of honour the Spaniards bore 
him to their flagship and laid him on the deck. 
Every effort was made to cure him of his wound, 
but on the second or third day he died, with 
these words, it is said, upon his lips, “ Here die 
I, Richard Grenville, with a joyful and quiet 
mind, for I have ended my life as a true soldier 
ought to do.” | 

By the death of Sir Richard Grenville the 
Spaniards lost the richest prize that they had 
won, for it would have been no small honour to 
take such a captive to Spain. But his ship at 
least remained as a trophy. 

A Spanish crew was placed on board, and the 
shattered vessel was carefully carried along with 
the fleet. But the gallant AMerenge was not 
destined to reach Spain. As the fleet was still 
on its way a violent storm arose. The wind 
swept in hurricanes, and the waves were tossed 
in foam high over the ships. First one, then 
another of the Spanish ships was dashed to 
pieces on the rocks, and the little Rerenge too, 
went down, as Sir Richard Grenville had wished, 
far out of the reach of the Spaniards. 


SOLDIER AND PRINCESS. 


The English sailors who first explored the 
coast of North America brought back wonderful 
tales of a district to which in honour of Elizabeth, 
the virgin queen, they gave the name of Virginia. 
It was a more fruitful land than any other, they 
said, for the clusters of wild grapes hung thick 
on the vines, and wild deer were to be seen in 
profusion amid the tall, red cedar trees. When 
Englishmen first tried to found a colony abroad, 
it was not strange that they should choose this 
pleasant district for their settlement. | 

The first efforts at colonising failed, but still 
men did not lose heart, and three years after 
King James had ascended the throne of England 
another brave company sailed for Virginia. 

After a stormy voyage of four months the 
settlers reached the coast of America. A heavy 
gale drove them past the place where they meant 
to land, and they found themselves in the mag- 
nificent opening known as Chesapeake Bay. It 
was early spring and the wild geese were 
clamouring on the river; the woods were full of 
the songs of birds, and the first flowers formed 
bright patches on the meadow grass. To the 
weary voyagers it seemed a Paradise of beauty, 
and they resolved to go no further. <A site was 
chosen for the settlement and called Jamestown, 
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in honour of the king. The work of cutting down 
trees and building houses was begun without 
delay, but it was soon seen that the settlers were 
not prepared for the hardships of their new life. 
They were nearly all gentlemen, unaccustomed 
to manual work, and they lost courage under the 
difficulties that were constantly to be faced. 

Indians attacked the settlement, and when the 
hot days of summer came, a deadly fever broke 
out among the English. The supply of food ran 
short, and men were dying daily of sickness or 
famine. Before the month of September was 
over fewer than sixty were left of the hundred 
and five who had sailed from England. 

There was one man among the settlers, how- 
ever, who was capable of saving the colony, and 
to him the English turned with one accord. He 
was Captain John Smith, a brave and vigorous 
young soldier, who had served in many wars on 
the continent before he joined the expedition to 
Virginia. At his comrades’ request he now took 
control of the colony, and very soon the position of 
the settlers began to improve. Smith made 
arrangements for the care of the sick, and led ex- 
peditions into the neighbouring country to buy 
corn from the Indians. By constant care he kept 
the little colony together until autumn came with 
healthier weather. Then he felt free to leave with 
a small number of men on a voyage of discovery. 
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The explorers sailed up one of the rivers until 
they came to shallows. There Smith left his 
men in charge of the boat while he continued 
the journey in a canoe, with only two companions. 
He had not gone far when a band of Indians 
swept down upon them with wild cries. The 
two men who accompanied Smith were killed on 
the spot and he himself escaped only to be 
captured later in a bog. He was taken prisoner 
and ordered to accompany the Indians to the 
dwelling of their king Powhatan. 

‘Through forests and across rivers the captive 
was led until at last he found himself in the 
presence of the king. Powhatan sat by a fire, 
on a couch covered with mats. On his right and 
left stood rows of warriors, and around him 
were a number of Indian women wearing 
bracelets and shell necklaces. When Smith 
entered the hut one woman brought him water 
in a wooden bowl so that he might wash his 
hands, while another offered him a bunch of 
feathers on which to dry them. A feast was 
then spread before him and for some time he 
hoped that his life was to be spared. Powhatan, 


however, had no such thoughts. 


Two stones were brought in and laid on the 
floor in front of the king... Smith was then 
sefzed and dragged down till his head rested on 


the stones, while Indians approached with 
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clubs upraised, ready to strike. Before the first 
blow fell, the king’s little daughter, Pocahontas, 
rushed forward, and throwing herself on the 
ground beside the captive, placed her head upon 
his to shield him. The Indians paused with 
their clubs in the air and the king commanded 
that Smith should be set free in honour of the 
princess. He insisted, however, that the white 
man should not leave him at once, and week 
after week Smith stayed on in the heart of the 
forest, spending the time in making bracelets 
and pendants for the princess Pocahontas. 
After some months he was at last allowed to 
leave the Indian camp and return to Jamestown. 

In his absence the colony had again fallen into 
distress, and sickness and hunger were doing 
deadly work among the settlers. The numbers 
were now reduced to forty, and it seemed im- 
possible that the colony should survive the heat 
of a second summer. Even Smith had begun to 
despair when unexpected help arrived. A band 
of Indians was seen approaching the fort, laden 
with heavy baskets of corn and venison. At 
their head was the princess Pocahontas, wearing 
in her hair the white feather, which was the sign 
of her royal birth. She had already saved 
Smith’s life, at the risk of her own, and now she 
had come of her own accord to bring help to the 
little colony. 
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From that time the brave princess regularly 
brought food to the suffering settlers, and the 
sick men in their gratitude talked of her as “the 
dear and blessed Pocahontas.” 
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men to work for several hours a day, saying 
that those who did not work should not eat, and 
so strong was his will that the colonists were 
forced to obey him. With heart and soul he 
worked for the welfare of the colony, until the time 
came when he was forced to go back to England. 

Smith never visited Virginia again, but strange 
to say he did once more meet the Indian princess 
whom he remembered with such gratitude. 
Pocahontas became a Christian, and married 
John Rolfe, one of the English settlers at James- 
town. Some years later she accompanied her 
husband on a visit to England and there she met 
the soldier whose life she had saved in the 
woods of Virginia. 3 

Smith presented her at court, where the 
strange story of her life awoke such interest that 
nobles and ladies crowded to call upon her. 
Every one was anxious to see the beautiful and 
brave princess. She had not been long in 
England, however, when she became dangerously 
ill, and before she could return to Virginia, she 
died. 


THE BEGINNINGS OF NEW FRANCE. 


While the English were founding colonies in 
America other nations, too, were exploring the 
New World and forming settlements there. 
Almost a century before the sailing of the 
Spanish Armada hardy sailors from the coast of 
Brittany began to cross the Atlantic to fish for 
cod around the fog-shrouded coasts of New- 
foundland. Presently they began to explore the 
great Gulf of St. Lawrence and the land that lay 
beyond. There was a general belief that the 
great waterway which we now know to be the 
River St. Lawrence was a route to India, and 
Frenchmen were eager to discover this new way 
of reaching the great land of which people then 
knew so little. 

A famous sailor, Jacques Cartier, at last 
undertook to explore the unknown passage 
through the Gulf of St. Lawrence. To _ his 
disappointment he found that what he took to 
be an ocean strait was a vast river, which would 


i become narrower and more shallow until 1t was 


impossible to sail upon it. All hope of reaching 

India was lost, but Cartier spent the winter on 

the shores of the St. Lawrence, and returned to 

France with strange tales of snow-covered 

plains, ice-bound rivers and Indian villages 
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where the natives danced their wild war dances 
in the light of flickering bonfires. 

For sixty years after the voyage of Cartier 
very little progress was made by the French. 
Then a brave and gifted sailor, Samuel Cham- 
plain, began to make voyages to the west. All 
his life he had loved the sea and thought there 
was no greater happiness than to battle with 
wind and storm. 

But the great plains and scented pine forests of 
Canada laid an even stronger spell upon him 
and in 1608 he left France again to found a 
colony on the banks of the St. Lawrence. The 
native villages which Cartier described had 
disappeared, and the great river lay in silence, 
broken only by the plunge of a whale, or the 
sudden dive of a wild duck as the French ship 
approached. 

Champlain passed the island of Orleans and 
reached a spot where the St. Lawrence passes 
through a narrow channel with steep rocks on 
either side. Here, where the great city of 
Quebec now stands he decided to build his 
settlement. On the shore, between the river 
and the cliffs, his men set to work. From 
morning till night the ringing of their axes was 
heard, and before many weeks had passed a 
group of wooden buildings was erected. They 
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were surrounded by a wall, and a few cannon 
were placed towards the river for defence. 

But while all seemed to go well trouble was 
secretly brewing in the little colony. A lock- 
smith named Duval had formed a plot to murder 
Champlain and give the settlement up to the 
Spaniards. By promising large sums of money 
to his followers if he should succeed, he had won 
nearly all the settlers to his side. Champlain’s 
position was one of great danger. 

The plot was discovered, however, and plans 
were laid by which the leaders could be seized 
without alarming the colony. A short time 
before a pinnace had arrived at Quebec, bearing 
friends on board. They had gone out to Canada 
to trade in furs and were paying a visit to the 
little colony. 

That evening Duval and three of his friends 
were invited on board the pinnace to taste the 
wine which the Frenchmen had brought. They 
had hardly crossed the gangway when they were 
seized and bound. In the morning the first rays 
of the sun showed the head of Duval, the traitor, 
hung aloft in the gateway of the wall. Many of 
the settlers trembled at the sight, but Champlain 
had no desire to push his vengeance further. 
All were pardoned except the three friends of 
Duval, who were sent to France as prisoners. 

From that time not one man wavered in his 
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loyalty to Champlain. And there was every 
need of loyalty in both men and leader, for 
winter was coming on and there were many 
hardships to be faced. The work of building 
could go on no longer, and with anxiety the 
settlers watched the last leaves drop from the 
trees and the first covering of snow fall upon the 
ground. Soon the river was ice-bound, and 
huge icicles of many strange shapes hung from 
the cliffs. : 

The natives began to suffer from hunger, and 
drew nearer to the settlement of the white men. 
On one cold day when the whole earth lay still 
in a heavy frost a group of starving Indians 
appeared on the farther side of the river. They 
pushed out in their shallow canoes hoping to 
reach the shelter of the settlers’ houses, but the 
frail boats were dashed to pieces by the huge 
blocks of ice that were floating on the water. 
In their despair the Indians then leapt on the ice, 
and springing from one slippery mass to another 
actually reached the settlement in safety. There 
they were received with kindness, and Cham- 
plain gave orders that they should be provided 
with food. 

The French themselves were suffering 


intensely from the cold. As winter began to— 


pass and spring drew near, scurvy broke out 
among them, and one after another died. With 
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untiring courage Champlain worked among them, 
trying to save those who had fallen ill, and to 
prevent others from catching the deadly disease. 
In spite of his care twenty men died of his 
twenty-eight. 

But now the icicles were beginning to fall 
from the rocks, the snow melted and the sun 
grew warm_again. In the beginning of June a 
white sail was seen on the river, and as it drew 
nearer it was found to be a French vessel 
carrying on board new settlers and plentiful 
stores of food. 

Champlain was now free to leave Quebec to 
explore the county and to form new colonies 
elsewhere. For the rest of his life he devoted 
himself to the work of building up a New 
France in America. When he died he was 
buried with honour in Quebec, and the struggling 
little settlement built a tomb in memory of the 
man who is known as “The Father of New 
France.” 


AN ENGLISHMAN IN AN EASTERN 
PALACE. 


While the first English colonies were being 
settled in America, English ships were beginning 
to sail eastwards to India. For many years rare 
gems, spices and costly silks had been finding 
their way through Venice and Genoa to the 
western countries of Europe. They came from 
the Indies, it was said, somewhere in the far 
Kast, but the sea-way there was unknown. 
Prince Henry of Portugal spent many years in 
study, trying to find out how his ships could 
reach the wonderful land from which such 
treasure came. He died without success, but 
his efforts were not lost, for a few years after 
Columbus discovered America, Vasco da Gama 
sailed a Portuguese ship by the Cape of Good 
Hope to the coast of India. 

For nearly a century the whole trade with the 
Kast was in the hands of the Portuguese. After 
the defeat of the Armada, however, the route to 
the east lay open to English ships too, for 
Portugal was at that time united to Spain and 
shared in its defeat. So, during Queen Eliza- 
beth’s reign, Englishmen first became familiar 
with the great land of giant rivers' and burning 
plains which has become our Empire of India, 
A company, the famous East India Company, 
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was formed. in 1600 for the purpose of trading 
with India. 

It was a land of hoary old age, this India 
which Englishmen now discovered for the first 
time. Egyptians had gone there for indigo and 
spices thousands of years before the coming of 
Christ. Alexander the Great had invaded the 
north with kis conquering armies and had gazed 
in wonder at the dense forests and broad rivers 
of the Punjab. In later times other conquerors 
had swept into India from Central Asia and had 
founded the great Mogul Empire, which was 
reaching the height of its power and splendour 
when the English first entered India. 

The Portuguese had avoided the territory of 


- the Great Mogul in the north, and had built 


their trading settlements on the southern part of 
the west coast. There the land was divided up 
among native Rajas, who were less able to 
defend their rights, and looked with less suspi- 
cion upon the foreigners. But the Portuguese 
knew the danger of having the Great Mogul as 


/ an enemy and by every means in their power 


they sought to win his friendship. 
When the English began to trade with the 
east they, too, were anxious to have the protec- 


tion of the great emperor, and from time to time 


messengers were sent to the court at Agra with 
letters and presents from King James, who 
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had ascended the throne of England. Very 
little progress was made, however, and fifteen 
years after the founding of the East India 
Company there was only one English settlement, 
at Surat. 

At length it was proposed that an ambassador 
should be sent to represent King James at the 
court of the Mogul, and Sir Thomas Roe was 
chosen for the post. In January of the year 
1606 he presented himself for the first time 
before the great Eastern monarch who was 
known by the title of “Conqueror of the 
World.” me 

It was evening, and the gilded hall in which 

- the Great Mogul sat was brilliant with innumer- 
Z able lights. The emperor was seated on a 
raised throne, and round him under silk and 

yelvet canopies lounged his courtiers. Further 
off and separated by a railing were the men of 
_ lower rank, and outside a second railing surged 
the common crowd. As he was instructed Sir 
Thomas Roe advanced, bowing low as he passed 
‘through each railing and bowing again as he 
' found himself at the feet of the Great Mogul. 
He then presented his letters, and the presents 
~ gent by the king of England. 

Some time later the English Ambassador 
presented a petition to the king begging for 
protection for the English traders The Mogul 
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was ready to listen and willing to give promises, 
but time dragged on and the promises were 
never fulfilled. The monarch was not displeased, 
however, that an English ambassador should 
attend his court, and he encouraged Sir Thomas 
Roe to wait upon him and showed him many 
favours. 

So the Englishman remained at the court of 
the Mogul for about three years, and during that 
time he saw many strange and dazzling sights. 
For the Mogul loved wealth and display and his 
court was magnificent beyond imagination. At 
one yearly festival a pavilion of wood inlaid 
with mother-of-pearl was erected for him. It 
was supported by pillars covered with cloth of 
gold, and a fringe of real pearls was draped 
around it, while even the cushions on which he 
reclined were sparkling with gems. Around 
him in tents hung with silk and velvet and 
covered with thick carpets of the richest colours, 
his courtiers displayed their richest possessions, 
and the rarest and best of them were given as 
presents to the Mogul. | 

On his birthday the king was weighed in scales 
of gold, first against precious metals, gems and 
silk, and then against butter and corn. These 
things, it was supposed, were afterwards distri- 
buted to the poor. Then a review of elephants 
was held and as the stately animals passed 
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before the king they bowed their heads and 
swept a salute with their trunks. 

In the midst of such splendour Sir Thomas 
Roe was constantly watchful to maintain the 
honour of the king of England. On one occasion 
the Mogul presented him with a portrait of 
himself set in gold. The courtiers waited to see 
the English ambassador prostrate himself on the 
ground as the custom was, to show his respect 
for the great monarch and his humble gratitude 

for the gift he had received. But Sir Thomas 
Roe did not forget that he represented the king 
of England, and, holding himself erect, he 
thanked the Mogul for his gift in the only way 
_ that was fitting for an English gentleman. 
} When Sir Thomas Roe sailed for England he 
left the Great Mogul not unfriendly to the 
_ English traders. The Portuguese still opposed 
them, but against the Portuguese the English 
were able to defend themselves. Gradually 
other settlements were founded, and the trade of 
the East India Company grew rapidly. 
| Meantime the Great Mogul, whose court Sir 
- Thomas Roe visited, died and passed his title on 
+ to his successors. For a time the Mogul empire 
rose to even greater splendour than it had 
known before. Then its kings began to forget 
that their power had been won and must be held 
by the sword, and they gave themselves up to 
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pleasure in their gilded palaces. The glory of 

the Mogul empire began to fade, and as it faded 

the time grew nearer when Britain was to 
become the supreme power in India. 


WESTWARDS FOR FAITH AND FREEDOM. 


In the reign of James the First there were 
people in England called Puritans. They were 
very strict in their ideas of how people ought 
to behave and how they ought to worship. 
They dressed very simply and thought it wrong 
to dance or hunt, or even to play chess. They 
wished, too, to have a very simple form of 
worship and disapproved very strongly of the 

~ forms and doctrines of the Church of England, 
the services of which they were forced by law to 
attend. 
At last a number of Purilais decided to leave 
the country, and they sailed to Holland, where 
they knew they would be free to worship in 
_ their own way. There they met with fresh 
- disappointments. Most of them were farm 
labourers, and it was difficult for them to find 
work in the town of Leyden, where they had 
settled. Their-ideas did not spread as they had 
| hoped, and their children began to copy the 
‘manners of the Dutch. The thoughts of the 
’ Puritans now turned to the New World. There 
_ they could preserve their English customs and 
_ their English speech. There “hey could begin 
fe anew, shaping it according to their own ideas. 
~ In 1620 a number of the Puritans left Holland 
England, on their way to the New World. 
65 
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The parting was a sad one, for many of their 
friends remained behind. The Dutch, looking 
on, could not refrain from tears, and so great 
was the sorrow and anxiety of the English that 
they could not speak to one another at parting. 
But a fair wind blew and the tide was favourable. 
Sails were hoisted, and with a parting volley of 
guns, and waving of many hands, the emigrants 
started upon their voyage. At Southampton 
another vessel, the Mayflower, was awaiting 
them, and there, too, were a number of Puritans 
from England who wished to join in the expedi- 
tion to America. 

When all was ready, the little company set. 
out on their dangerous voyage, but they had not 
gone far when one of the ships, the Speedwell, 
proved to be unseaworthy. She had to turn 
back to Southampton, and the Mayflower was 
left to face the Atlantic alone. 

With a fair wind behind, the little vessel sped 
swiftly along for a time. But out on the 
Atlantic a fierce gale came on, and cross winds— 
blew. The Mayflower was borne away by the | 
great ocean swell and for days together she 
drifted without sails. The vessel was over- 
crowded and the distress of the Puritans was so 
great that for a time they felt inclined to give 
up the attempt to reach America, and turn back 
to England. 


SHORE AT THE HEAD OF SIXTEEN MEN TO EXPLORE 


HE WENT AS 
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From day to day, however, the difficulties 
were overcome, and in spite of storm and wind 
the Mayflower held on her way. After sixty- 
four weary days and nights had passed the coast 
of America came into sight. To the tired 
Pilgrims even the long, low peninsula of Cape 
Cod looked beautiful as it rose before them, and 
they gathered together to praise God “that had 
given them once again to see the land.” 

Even greater difficulties were now to meet the 
Pilgrims than those which had been overcome at 
sea. It was winter, and chill winds blew — 
through the shattered rigging of the Mayflower, — 
while the shore before them lay bleak and — 
desolate. There were brave men on_ board, 
however, who were determined to make the 
colony a success, and were always ready to cheer ~ 
and encourage the others. But the one among 
them, to whom all were soon to look for support 
was Miles Standish, the dauntless soldier. 

While the Mayflower lay still anchored in 
Cape Cod Harbour, he went ashore at the head 
of sixteen men to explore the district. Through 
sandy woods and close thickets the little band * 
made its way, sleeping. by night round a fire 
kindled in the forest. 

Very few discoveries were made and presently — 
another party went ashore. Miles Standish was 
still among them. In a chill wind they had to 
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wade ashore, through water that reached to 
their knees. Afterwards a fall of snow came, 
followed by a keen frost, so that the water froze 
on their clothes, it is said, and they felt as if 
they were wearing coats of mail. 


<s, 


THE LANDING OF THE WOMEN. 


But the weather was not their only enemy. 
Traces of Indians were seen from time to time, 
and once in the dull gray of a winter morning, 
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an attack was made on their little camp. Hardly 
had the first shower of arrows fallen, than Miles 
Standish had seized his gun and fired. The 
others rushed for their arms, and presently a 
volley of shot was replying to the Indian arrows. 
For a short time, the Indians held their own. 
Then suddenly with fierce resounding cries they 
turned and fled. 

Plymouth Bay was at length chosen as the 
site for the settlement, and there the men 
immediately set to work, cutting and sawing 
timber, and erecting houses for shelter. The 
work advanced slowly for it was now December, 
and intense cold made the work of building 
difficult. 

When at last the settlement was ready the 
women and children were brought on shore, but 
it was soon seen that many of them had gone 
there only to die. Sickness broke out, and one 
by one the pilgrims fell a prey to it, for their 
health was broken by the hardships they had 
undergone. When winter passed again and 
warmer weather came only half of their number 
remained. 

On the return of spring the spirits of the 
settlers began to revive. They set to work to 
till the ground and plant their seed, while Miles 
Standish held the Indians at bay. Many tales 
are told of the battles he fought in the heart of 
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the forest, and the strange dealings he had with 
the Indian chiefs. 

On one occasion, one of them sent a herald to 
him, bearing a bundle of arrows wrapped in the 
skin of a rattlesnake. It was a challenge to 
battle, and Miles Standish replied by sending 
back the skin filled with powder and shot. The 
chief was thoroughly alarmed, for there was 
nothing the Indians feared more than the guns 
of the English. He would not allow the gun- 
powder co remain in his tent, and ordered his 
servants to carry it back to the English settle- 
ment. One after another refused, for they all 
feared the deadly shot used by the Englishman. 
At last, after being handed about from one to an- 
other it reached Standish again, and for a time 
there was no more question of war. 

7 Already, when hardly a year had passed, fresh 
_ settlers had arrived in New England. After ten 
years the little colony numbered three hundred, 
and year by year the number continued to grow. 
The honour of having founded the first of the 
New England States of America thus belongs 
to Miles Standish and the other Pilgrim 
Fathers, who so bravely gave up their homes for 
faith and freedom. 


THE CITY OF BROTHERLY LOVE. 


About sixty years after the sailing of the 
Pilgrim Fathers, another company of men left 
England, because they, too, were being cruelly 
persecuted. They were Quakers, or Friends, 
and their leader was William Penn. 

Penn’s father was an admiral, who stood in 
high favour at the court of Charles the Second. 
He had served his country in more than one war 


.. against the Spaniards and the Dutch, and he 


hoped that his son would follow in his steps, 
and be a soldier and a courtier like himself. 

But William Penn took little interest in the 
fashionable world to which he belonged. He 


excelled in all manly sports practised by the _ 


gentlemen of that time, and when he appeared at 
court with sword and plume there was no more 


graceful figure to be seen among the nobles who = 


surrounded Charles the Second. 


But already Penn’s mind had been touched by , 
the simplicity and beauty of the lives of the 
Quakers, and when he was about twenty-three: 


he became a Quaker himself. The news brought 
bitter disappointment to his father, for the 
Quakers disapproved of war and would not 


serve as soldiers. They had, too, many other 


ideas which seemed to the people of that time to 
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be strange and wrong. For some time the 
Admiral dealt not unkindly with his son, hoping 
that the young man would change his views. 
When he found that Penn was obstinate, his 
disappointment turned to indignation and he 
turned him out of doors. 

But it was not only from his friends that Penn 
suffered cruel treatment. Quakers at that time 
were persecuted by the state, and Penn was 
repeatedly imprisoned because of his views. At 
last he decided that the best thing the Quakers 
could do was to leave England, and settle in the 
new world, where there was as yet no state to 
force them to act against their conscience. 

In payment of a debt which the king owed his 

P family, Penn received a large tract of land on 

: the river Delaware, and as soon as arrangements 

could be made he sailed from England to take 

possession, carrying a hundred emigrants with 
him. 

Like the Pilgrim Fathers, the Quakers suffered 

many hardships on the way. Small-pox broke 

‘out among them and spread rapidly until every 

F person on board was ill. For two weeks hardly 

a day passed without a death, and when the 

wooded banks of the Delaware came in sight 

the emigrants were still struggling to overcome 
the dreadful disease. 

t their prospect on landing was more cheerful 
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WILLIAM PENN AND THE INDIANS, 
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* 
than that which awaited the Puritans. The land 
en one side of the Delaware was already 
inhabited. A number of Quakers had emigrated 
some time before, and in addition there were 
Dutch, Swedish and German settlers, for the 
district had formerly belonged to Holland. On 
the day on which Penn landed a general holiday 
was held and the people poured down to the 
shore, anxious to welcome the governor of 


Pennsylvania. This name had been given to the 


new colony in honour of Penn’s family. 

The Quakers then began to ascend the Dela- 
ware. The land through which they passed was 
one of fairy-like beauty. It was late autumn 


and the green leaves of the trees had turned to 


yellow and scarlet. The air was full of the 
fragrance of the wild myrtle, and waterfowls 
and wild game were seen in abundance. 

One of Penn’s first cares on settling in the 


» new country was to make friends with the_ 
' Indians. He wished the red men as well as the 


white to be treated with justice, and he made 


many rules for their protection. Then in order 


to confirm the treaties of friendship that had 
been made he called a number of the Indian 
kings together. 

The meeting took place, it is said, at an aged 
elm, under whose branches native chiefs had 
met and held council together many years before 
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the arrival of the English settlers. There white 
Men and red now met together and in the centre 
stood William Penn, easily distinguished from his 
followers by the blue sash he wore. The 
Indians were seated round a fire, the old men 
nearest and the younger men behind. It was a 
bright scene, for the Indians were painted in 
yellow, red and blue, and the colours in the 
feathers they wore shone out as the sun struck 
them. 

In simple words Penn addressed the audience, 
telling the Indians that the white men had come 
as friends, and were willing to live in peace and 
to serve them in every possible way. So a- 
friendship was formed and Indians and white 
men swore to be true to each other “ while the 
waters ran down the creeks, and while the sun 
and moon and stars endured.” 

Meantime Penn had chosen a site for the chief 
city of Pennsylvania. It was to be called Phila- 
delphia, or the city of brotherly love, in memory 
of the treaty with the Indians. Before a stone. 
was laid a plan of the whole city was arranged, 
showing the public parks, the streets and the’ 
docks. Once the building began it went on 
rapidly, for there was plenty of stone within 
reach, and near the banks of the river there was 
rich clay for making bricks. In two months 
eighty houses and cottages were ready. . 
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But already emigrants from England were 
pouring into Pennsylvania, So anxious were 
they to share the freedom and the just rule of 
the new colony that they gladly slept under trees, 
or in caves in the river bank, until houses were 
built to receive them. Year by year Philadelphia 
erew and to-day Penn’s city is one of the most 
important in the United States of America. 


WHEN SCOTSMEN WENT TO DARIEN. 


As the English colonies grew Scotsmen- began 
to wish that they had advantages such as the 
English had from their Colonial trade. They 
had no share in it, for although the two countries 
were united under one crown, Scotland was 
still looked upon as a foreign country in regard 
to trade, and Scottish goods were heavily taxed 
both in England and in the Colonies. 

Since they could not take part in the English 
trade abroad, Scotsmen at last made up their 
mind to establish foreign trade of their own, and 
a plan was formed for the settlement of a 
Scottish colony in Darien. The merchants of 
England and Holland at first meant to take 
part in the scheme; but as the plans developed 
they became alarmed, and the English and 
Dutch merchants withdrew their support. 

Left to found their colony alone, the people of 
Scotland did not for a moment doubt of their 
success. Money poured in upon the directors of 
the trading company, volunteers were so< 
numerous that large numbers had to be rejected, 
every one was anxious to have some share in the 
good fortune that was to come upon Scot- 
land. | 

At last, on a day of bright sunshine in July 
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1698, the little fleet of three ships was ready to 
sail. ager spectators crowded the pier and 
streets of Leith or climbed the hills around 
Edinburgh to catch the last glimpse of the 
emigrants. In the excitement of the departure 
sailors whose services had not been accepted hid 
» in the ships, hoping to be carried off unseen. 
They were discovered and sent on_ shore, 
pleading as they went to be allowed to accom- 
pany the colonists on any terms. Anchors were 
raised at last, and as the little fleet sailed from 
Leith, the excited crowd burst into lingering 
cheers, which died and rose again until the 
vessels had grown small in the tance 
After a prosperous voyage of less than four 
* months the Scots arrived in the Bay of Darien. 
A rocky peninsula which could be easily fortified 
was chosen for the settlement, and the colonists 
set to work without delay, building houses and 
roofing them over with the long leet es of the 
plantain. 
But it was soon seen that the Scottish colony 
vas to be a failure. The Spaniards claimed the 
_ulf of Darien as theirs ; the goods brought from 
Scotland were found ti be unsuitable for sale, 
food was scarce ; and one by one the settlers fell a 
prey to disease. Deaths took place with alarming 
rapidity, and for the feeble survivors it was the 
work of a day to bury their friends. 
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With death staring them in the face if they 
remained, the colonists made up their mind to 
leave the settlement. Wearily they dragged 
themselves to their ships and set sail, not 
knowing whither they were going and anxious 
only to escape from the scene of desolation 
behind. ’ 

Meantime a second expedition had left 
Scotland for Darien. The Scots at home still 
believed in the success of their colony, and the 
new settlers arrived full of hope and enthusiasm, 
expecting to find fields already tilled and smoke 
rising from the hearths of a happy village. — 
Instead they found a deserted fort, countless 
graves of the dead, and blackened ruins where 
huts had stood. | 

Fearing that the same fate might overtake 
them if they went ashore, the new settlers spent 
most of the time on board their vessels. There 
they had no better occupation than to quarrel 
among themselves, and many bitter disputes and 
rebellions took place. 

But when the Indians br ought news that the 
Spaniards were advancing to ‘attack the settl 
ment, private quarrels were forgotten, and with | 
one mind the Scotsmen united against the 
enemy. 

Captain Campbell volunteered to advance 
against the Spaniards, and with eee the 
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- settlers watched him set out at the head of two 
hundred Scotsmen and sixty Indians. Through 
dense forests and over high hills he led his little 
band Three days hard marching brought them 
tothe Spanish camp. Several volleys of shot 
_ were fired, and then, brandishing his sword in the 
> air, Campbell called on his men to advance. 
 Heedless of the bullets that whistled around 
them, the Scotsmen plunged after their leader, 
and so vigorous and unexpected was the attack 
a that the Spaniards fled in confusion, leaving their 
~ wounded and their baggage behind. 
_ Without delay the Scotsmen began to retrace 
their steps: Three days’ marching again brought 
them to the settlement, where they broke in 
ipon their comrades with the glad news of the 
defeat and flight of the Spaniards. 
But the expedition by land was only part of 
the Spaniard’s plan. They were also preparing 
4 attack me Sos PUN es sea. A few 


set on every side. After afew skirmishes 
paniards. were able to land on _ the 
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peninsula, the Scotsmen retreating before 
them. 

The water supply was now cut off, and the 
stagnant and unwholesome water which the 
colonists were forced to drink, soon brought on 
sickness. Daily the number of fighting men 
grew less, and the list of the sick grew longer. 
At last the little colony was forced to surrender. 

It “was agreed that the Scotsmen should 
abandon Darien, but that they should make an 
honourable retreat “with colours flying and 
drums beating.” A short time later four ships 
weighed anchor in the bay. No breath of wind 
blew, the crews were too feeble to tow thew 
vessels out to sea, and the Spaniards had to go 
to their assistance. 

Thus, broken by sickness, and exposed to the 
dangers of the sea in ships they could not man, ' 
the Scottish colonists left Darien. At the news 
the hopes and dreams of the people of Scotland | 
turned to bitterness and to hatred of Englan 
whose opposition had helped to bring about thi 
sad end. Seven years later, however, the 
parliaments of the two countries were united 
The feeling of rivalry was gradually lost; and 
England and Scotland began to work together 
in building up the British Empire abroad. 


JENKINS’S EAR. 


As we see from the misfortunes which befell 
the Scottish colony in Darien, the Spaniards 
were still powerful in Central America. They 
had also large possessions in South America and 
in the West Indies. 

For some years the British were allowed 
to trade more freely with these colonies, but 
in the time of George the Second the rules 
limiting trade were again very strictly carried 
out. In defiance of the laws the British sailors 
still smuggled their wares into Spanish ports, 
and as the Spaniards claimed the right to search 
all foreign vessels, many disputes arose. 

On these occasions the Spanish coastguards 
_ were often guilty of great cruelty, and from time 

to time rumours reached Britain of the dreadful 

vengeance they wreaked upon the sailors they 
captured. | 
In June, in the year 1731, the people of 
London read in their newspapers a new and 
‘strange story of Spanish cruelty and contempt. 
Captain Robert Jenkins had sailed from London 
to Jamaica in order to bring back a cargo of sugar. 
As he lay near Havana, waiting for a favourable 
wind to bear him homewards, a Spanish vessel 
bore down upon him. A coastguard came 


on board, and in violent and brutal language 
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aceused the British sailors of smuggling. 
Jenkins protested that he had no articles on 
board in which the British were not allowed to 
trade, but the Spanish officer refused to listen, 
and tearing up the hatchway, he proceeded to 
_ make a careful search of the ship. Only sugar 
| was found. 
| But the Spaniards refused to let their prey 
escape. Jenkins was seized and treated with 
the utmost cruelty, while the coastguard still 
called upon him to confess that he had been 
smuggling goods out of the Spanish colonies. 
_ The unhappy sailor refused to confess a crime 
which he had not committed, and the coastguard, 
sane to fury by his resistance, ordered his men 
bet. hang him from the yard-arm. Although in 
. danger of death Jenkins still protested that he 
was innocent. Despairing at length of being 
. able to wring a confession from him, the 
} Spaniards bratally cut off one of his ears, and 
te ‘it in his face with the insulting words, 
‘Carry that to your king, and tell him a i 
S Such a story could not fail to make a deep 
5 i Egietcion upon the people of London. It was 
| the eect of conversation in oe coffee-house, 
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But Walpole, who was at the head of the 
government, was anxious to preserve peace, and 
no steps were taken towards a formal declaration 
of war. Loud murmurs of discontent were 
heard for a time, but gradually they died down, 
and for seven years Jenkins was all but 
forgotten. 

At the end of that time a number of merchants 
and traders presented a petition to the House of 
Commons, calling the attention of the govern- 
ment to the injustice of the Spaniards, and 
begging that steps should be taken to prevent 
it in future. Witnesses were called to give 
evidence of the treatment they had received at 
the hands of the Spaniards, and as story after__ 
story of heartless cruelty was told the hatred 
and indignation of the people knew no bounds. 

In his turn Jenkins was summoned to appear | 
before the House of Commons and relate the ¢ 
story of the loss of his ear. Standing in the 
midst of that great assembly, the sailor told once. 
more of the attack on him at Havana, of the cruel 
treatment of the Spaniards, and of their insulting 
words as they threw him his severed ear. 

If the feeling against the Spaniards had “been 
strong before, it broke out now into passionate 
fury. There was but one cry in England, a 
demand for war with Spain, and as the months _ 
passed it grew louder and longer. 
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In streets and coffee-houses, in theatres and 
ball-rooms, wherever men gathered together the 
talk was of the Spaniards and the injury done 
to Captain Jenkins. 

On one occasion a masquerade was held in the 
Guildhall in London. The guests appeared in 
fancy dress, and among the many gay costumes 
there was seen one of a Spanish gentleman. He 
was called the Knight of the Ear, and on his 
breast he wore the badge of his order, a star, 
with an ear painted upon it. Around the ear 
the word “Jenkins” was written, and the points of 
the star were dipped in blood. 

All eyes were turned upon this strange figure 

as it moved through the brightly lit hall. But 
the interest of the spectators rose to wild 
excitement when a number of men, dressed 
as British sailors, knelt trembling before the 
_ Knight of the Ear, who searched their pockets 
and then insolently drove them away. 
_ There was no one present who did not under- 
stand the meaning of the strange scene. The 
people of London were being reminded that 
Captain Jenkins was still unavenged, and that 
British ships were being searched, and British 
sailors outraged by the Spaniards. 

Meantime, while the feelings of the people 
were daily growing more violent and unre- 
strained, the government was trying to make 
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an agreement with Spain. Walpole had set 
his face against war. | 

From month to month the negotiations 
dragged on. At last it was seen that they had 
no hope of success, and war was declared. The 
news was received with enthusiasm by men of 
every rank. In London bells were rung, and 
cheers resounded through the streets. The 
Prince of Wales joined the crowd that followed 
the heralds into the city, and stopped at a 
tavern to drink success to the war. 

Only Walpole looked on gloomy and silent. — 
“They may ring their bells now,” he said, ‘but, — 
they will presently be wringing their hands.” It 
was true that the war with Spain was more 2 
serious than the people who demanded it could — 
imagine. Out of that war between two nations — 
there arose a greater war, involving man 
countries in urope, and spreading at last to — 
be fought out in the backwoods of America, and 
on the plains of India, " 


REDCOAT AND RED INDIAN. 


The war which broke out against Spain raged 
in Europe for nine years, France and Prussia 
being on the side of Spain, Austria on the other. 
At the end of that time a settlement was made, 
and peace was declared. But peace in Europe 
- did not bring peace in America. There were 

‘questions to be decided between French and 
_ British in the New World which could only be 
6 settled by the sword, and the time had come 
when the settlement was to be made. 

The British colonies in America formed a 
_ line along the east coast, between the Alleghany 
mountains and the sea. On the western side of 
_ the mountains, from the Canadian lakes to the 
4 Gulf of Mexico, there stretched a vast expanse 
of forest land, broken in places by meadows of 
| grass and clover or by the broad waters of the 
& Ohio and the Mississippi. No settlement had 
bbeen made in that district as yet. Here and 
there an Indian village was to be found, and 
sometimes the silence was broken by the noisy 
F passage of a fur trader with his long line of 
! _ pack-horses. 3ut most of the broad woodlands 
were unvisited by white men. 

In- the year after peace was declared in 


Europe _ the French governor in Canada sent 
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an expedition to explore the valleys of the Ohio 
and the Mississippi. Hearing of the beauty and 
fertility of the land he made up his mind to 
secure it for France, by building a line of forts 
along the valley of the Ohio. Slowly and 
stealthily the French set to work so that they 
might not arouse the suspicion of the British. 
Fort after fort was built and as each one was 
completed, the French crept further down the 
valley of the Ohio. 

Suddenly the British awoke to their danger. 
George Washington, a young Virginian, was 
chosen to carry a letter to the leader of the 
French forces, requiring him to withdraw from’ * 
British territory as his presence endangered the 
peace that existed between France and Britain. 
The answer given was one of defiance, and, 
seeing that the French meant to hold their 
position, the British resolved to oppose force 
to force. They, too, sent a number of men to 
build a fort on the Ohio. The French, however 
were prepared for this step, and, falling upo 
the little band of pioneers, they quickly routed 
them, and drove them back to Virginia. 

Troops were now despatched westwards, with: 
Washington in command, and several engage- 
ments took place in the vast spaces of the forest. 
The French, however, were still victorious, when 
in the spring of 1755, General Braddock arrived 
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in Virginia with two regiments of regular troops 
from Britain. The joy of the people was 
unbounded. No doubt was felt that now at last 
the French were to be defeated, and their 
advance checked. 

Without unnecessary loss of time General 
Braddock began the march westwards. The 
way lay over two high ranges of mountains, 
covered in many places by dense forests, and cut 
by rapid mountain streams. For long distances 
a road had to be made before the guns could be 
brought along; progress was slow and it was 
only after a month’s marching that the army 
approached Fort Duquesne. 

Officers and men were in high spirits when 
they encamped on the banks of a river within 
, fifteen miles of their destination. Here they 
were joined by Washington, who was suffering 
from an attack of fever which prevented him 
from marching with the army. He was deter- 
snined, however, to arrive in time for the fight. 
“T would not miss it for five hundred pounds,” 
rhe had written to his friends in Virginia. 

' On the following morning the river was 
F crossed, and the British regiments pressed 
forward to a point at which they had to ford it 
again, in order to come within striking distance 
of the French fort. With golours flying, and 
drums beating, the troops made the second 
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passage and the columns formed again on the 
further bank. 

No enemy was visible, but a mile ahead, where 
the brushwood grew thick and close, hundreds 
of French and Indians lay concealed waiting for 
the approach of the British force. 

Braddock’s scouts had been sent on in 

‘ advance, but their warning came too late. 

_ Before any plans ‘could be formed, the woods 

were resounding with the war-cries of the 

Indians, and ie British ranks were being 
ze thinned by a heavy fire of musketry. 

General Braddock fought with the utmost 
_ bravery, but he was accustomed to the battle- 
.. fields of the Old World, and this Indian mode of 
warfare was new and i ae He dis- 


& focs and under cover of bashes as the Indians 
hid, and drew them up to eae as ee were 


a target as they stood erect and inline. Yet 
| the time* the enemy remained hidden. The 
ish soldiers fired without a mark, and their 
_ hrllets merely crashed through the branches of 
and were lost in the brushwood. 
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For two hours the fighting continued. With 
reckless valour the British officers exposed them- 
selves to the fire of the enemy, vainly trying to 
turn the course of the battle.. Washington's 
coat was torn by bullets and two horses had 
been shot under him. Yet he was still bravely 
facing the enemy when the order to retreat was 
given. 

Waggons and guns were left, to the enemy, 
and the men hastened in disorder to the river, 
anxious to escape from the scene of slaughter 
behind. General Braddock was fatally wounded, 
but his courage had suffered no shock. Onee 
and again he tried to rally his men, and make a_ 
stand against the Indians. But it was in vain. 
Completely unnerved by the scene which they 
had witnessed, they continued their hurried 
retreat, leaving their officers alone and un- 
supported. | | 

Yielding at last to the pain and exhaustion of 
his wound, General Braddock was borne along i 
a litter carried by several soldiers. On the was 
he died and was buried under the green grass @ 
the forest, while Washington read the funeral 
service over his grave. = 

Thus, after peace was made in Europe, the ¢ 
first blows were struck in America, and the 
struggle began, which was to prove whether 
I rene or English was to be the ruling language 


ie 
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in the New World. It had begun with high 
hopes leading only to defeat and death. It was 
yet to end in victory, glorious and complete. 


THE STORY OF ACADIA. 


When war broke out in America Canada was 
almost entirely in the hands of the French. On 
the high cliffs at Quebec towered the castle of 
St. Louis, the residence of the French governor, 
while the fortress of Louisburg, stretching over 
many acres of ground, guarded the entrance to 
> the St. Lawrence. 

To the south of this fortress stretched the 
beautiful land of Acadia. It had belonged to 
Britain for more than forty years, but the French 
/ had been allowed to stay on in their pleasant 
farmsteads and to live their lives uninterruptedly 
as they had done before. Equally little change 
ad taken place in the little Norman villages 
here French priests still preached in the 
churches, and the sound of the Angelus still told 
that the day was over. 

Under this kind treatment the Acadians 
would probably have become loyal British 
subjects had they been left to act for themselves. 
But the French in Canada had set their hearts 
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upon recovering ‘this lost province, and they 
constantly urged the peaceful Acadians to rebel 
against British rule. With untiring patience the 
British long bore with these intrigues, sending 
into exile only those who were a danger to the- 
colony and allowing the others to return to their 
homes. | 
In 1755 Acadia was once more astir with 
mutiny and intrigue. A new French fort had 
been built and stood threateningly on the neck of 
land joining Acadia to the mé ninlai Thither 
French regulars, Indians, and discontented — 
Acadians were flocking, while in the great forte 2 
of Louisburg there were sure signs of coming < 
danger. é 
The British saw that they must act firmly 
and without delay. To the surprise and dismay — “ 
of the French, a fleet sailed from New England — 
and anchored near the French fort. Troops 
were landed and a regular siege began. The 
British were attacked BS Acadians and Indians. 
outside the fort as well as by the garrison withing 
but they pressed the siege so stubbornly that in ; 
fortnight the French were forced to yield. 3 
It was felt that the British colonies in America. 
were on the eve of a great struggle. -Washing-- = 
ton had unsheathed his sword in the backwoods — 
and presently swords were to be flashing over the 
whole of French and British Aneta It was 
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necessary to know whether the Acadians were 
to be counted as friends or foes. 

Orders were given that every Acadian who 
had not already done so should take an oath 
of allegiance to King George. Many refused. 
Others raised objections, and begged for delay. 
But the British governor was not to be trifled 
with. ‘Since you refuse to take the oath,” he 
said, “you are no longer subjects of the king of 
England, but of the king of France. You will 
be treated as such and removed from the 
country.” At these words fear struck the hearts 
of the Acadians. The thought of leaving their 
_ orchards and meadows was more than they 
could bear, and they declared that they were 
_ willing to take the oath. But their opportunity 
“had been given, and was lost. The British 
governor would not accept an allegiance that 
was born of fear. 

The British troops were divided up into small 

odies, and marched through the province of 
sicadia to the chief settlements of the French, 
the Acadians looked on with suspense, but not 
together without hope. The British govern- 
Fment had been lenient in the past. It might 
prove lenient again and withdraw the dreadful 
threat that had been uttered. 

But the hopes of the settlers were altogether 
without foundation. On arriving in his district 
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the commander of each detachment made an 
announcement, calling upon all the men to meet 
on a certain day, and hear the will of the king 
proclaimed. 

The day fixed was the 5th of September, 
and the meeting-place in nearly every village 
was the parish church. There, standing on the 
steps of the altar with his men around him and 
holding in his hand the royal commission, the 
British officer read the sentence of doom. The 
French were to be banished from Acadia. Their 
lands and stock were forfeited to the British 
crown, and they might carry with them their 
money only, and such household goods as could, 
be taken in the ships. s 

The Acadians received the news with wonder 
andamazement. Many of them even refused to 
believe that it was true, until ships arrived at 
different parts of the shore, and they were driven 
on board. Every care was taken to keep’ 
families from being separated, and as far ag, 
possible neighbours were placed on the sam@ 
ship, so that they might settle together in som 
new country. But in spite of every precaution 
many sad partings took place, and the British’ 
soldiers would gladly have turned away from the 
scenes which they were forced to witness. 

For nearly two months the work of embarking 
went on, By the end of that time six thousand 
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Acadians had left their homes to begin a life of 
exile. ‘To the north and south, and far into the 
wild west they wandered. Some settled in 
(Quebec, some in New Orleans, and some in the 
British colonies on the coast. Not a few joined 
the Indians in the woods, sharing in their raids, 
and becoming outlaws for life. 

Acadia naw became a British colony in reality, 
and not merely in name. The French who 
remained had all taken the oath of allegiance to 
King George, and the place of those who were 
exiled was rapidly filled by British settlers. But 
the story of the peaceful life of early Acadia, 
and the unhappy fate of the exiles who were 
forced to leave its shores will always remain a 
sad chapter in the history of the three Atlantic 
provinces of Canada, which have now been 
formed out of the French colony of Acadia. 


AN UNEXPECTED’ HERO. 


While the people of Britain were being roused 
to excitement by the story of Jenkins’s ear, and — 
were pleading for war with Spain, an English 
schoolboy, who was presently to become famous 
was leading a free and careless life in his great. : 
native county of Shropshire. He was Robert : 
Clive, one of the great founders of the British — 
Empire in India. a 

He was famed at school as “an unlucky ~ 


ie F 
be 
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boy,” for he made little progress with his lessons — 
and had a fierce and unruly temper, which often < 
brought him into disgrace. He was absolutely 
fearless, and had once caused great alarm in his | 
native village by climbing a high steeple and 4 
sitting on a stone spout near the top. He was — 
sent from school to school, and everywhere he ¢ 
passed as a dunce. Only one of his master 8h: 
prophesied that one day he might “ make a creat 
figure in the world.” No one else believed thatg 
there was any good in Robert Clive, and when" 
he was eighteen his father sent him.to India “tof 
make a fortune or to die of a fever.” an 
After a long and tiresome voyage of more than | 
a year Clive reached Madras. There for some — 
years he lived in great loneliness and misery. 
The climate did not suit him; his work as a 
100 Ss: 
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clerk was badly paid, and from time to time a 
great longing for home came over him. “I have 
not spent one happy day since I left my native 
country,” he wrote pitifully. His distress was so 
great that after a time he made up his mind to 
shoot himself. Twice he tried, and twice his 
pistol missed fire. After the second failure he 
told a friend to empty the pistol by firing over 
the window, for he felt that his life was 
preserved for some great end. 

Shortly afterwards a sudden attack was made 
upon Madras by the French. The British fort 
was poorly fortified, and had to surrender. The 
keys were given up; the French flag was hoisted, 
and the servants of the British East India 
Company were carried off to be led in triumph 
through the streets of Pondicherry, the principal 
French settlement in India. Clive-and some 
others escaped, and the former now left his 
commercial work and became an officer. 

The war which had been started by the story 
of Jenkins’s ear, and which had spread in Europe 
and to the backwoods of America had broken 
out in India. The French were determined to 
drive the British from the East, and to found 
a great French empire there, for the empire of 
the Moguls was falling to pieces, and the time 
had come when India might be won. 

It was Robert Clive who first understood the 
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plans of the French. After peace had been 
nominally made in 1748, the French still tried to 
drive the British from India, and Clive saw that 
unless the British dealt a decisive blow the 
French would succeed in their object. So he 
suggested an attack upon Arcot, the residence 
of a native prince whom the French were helping 
against the. rightful ruler. The plan seemed a 
bold and reckless one, and even the bravest did 
not dare to hope that it would succeed, but Clive 
was allowed to make the attempt. With two 
hundred Europeans and some native troops, he 
set out on the long march to Arcot. Ags they 
came near the city a violent storm burst upon 
them. Rain fell in torrents, and lightning flashed 
fitfully around, while peal after peal of thunder 
rolled overhead. Heedless of the storm Clive’s 
brave band marched on, and their courage made 
So great an impression upon the garrison of 
Arcot that the town was surrendered without 
resistance. 

Once in possession of Arcot Clive made up his 
mind to hold it against every comer. <A great 
native army, assisted by French soldiers, laid 
siege toit. With his handful of men Clive drove 
them back, and as they gradually drifted away 
leaving the town to the British, it was seen that 
the power of the French was broken, and the 
hope of a French empire in India lost. 
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By his brave defence of Arcot Robert Clive 
sprang into fame. On his return to England, 
after further service, he was welcomed with 
every sign of wonder and admiration, and the 
East India Company presented him with a 
sword set with diamonds. But Clive’s work 
was not yet over. He had shattered the hopes 
of the French in India. He was now to lay the 
foundation of the British empire there. 

Four years after the taking of Arcot news ofa 
deed of horror chilled the hearts of the British 
at home and in India. The Nawab of Bengal 
had entered Calcutta and had ordered over one — 
hundred and forty British subjects to be shut up _ o 
in a small room, into which hardly a breath of -* 
air could enter. In the’morning only twenty- ~ 
three were alive. = 

The news was greeted at Madras with a cry — 
for vengeance, Bad before many days had passed _ 
Clive was sailing northwards to call the Nawab — 
of Bengal to account. A battle was fought in- 
which Clive was victorious, but the peace that 
was made was soon broken and war hega 
afresh. | 

The Nawab waited for the arrival of the British ~ 
troops at Plassey, nearly a hundred miles north 
of Calcutta. He was at the head of an ar my of 
fifty or sixty thousand men. Clive had but three 
thousand and more than half of them were 
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natives. For the first time in his life he 
hesitated, and felt inclined to draw back. The 
fate of the British in India depended upon the 
battle that was about to be fought, and his men 
were but a handful against the armies of the 
Nawab. Should he advance or should he wait 
for help? Unable to come to a decision, he 
summoned .a council of war. Of the sixteen 
officers who formed the court, nine voted for 
delay, and Clive himself was one of them. 

Still he was dissatisfied, and, leaving the camp, 
he walked restlessly up and down banenth the 
trees on the river bank. When he returned to 
his friends his mind was made up. The order to 
advance was given. 

At dawn on the following morning the British 
troops began to cross the river which divided the 
two armies. At sunset they encamped ina small 
| wood near Plassey. There was no sleep for 
_ Clive that night. Hour after hour he heard the 
beating of drums in the camp of the Nawab, and 
“he was constantly reminded of the risk he was 

taking and of the dark fate that awaited his men 
if he failed. 

Day dawned at last, and from the camp of the 
Nawab his vast armies poured forth, over- 
spreading the plain. There was an endless 
stream of foot-soldiers with spears, with swords 
and with bows, regiment after regiment of 
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cavalry, and heavy guns drawn by white oxen 
and pushed by elephants in the rear. 

The battle began with a cannonade. Clive 
kept his men sheltered behind mud walls, and 
replied with heavy volleys of shot. Some of the 
native officers fell, and disorder began to spread 
among their troops. In the close ranks of that 
great army a panic was quickly felt, and when a 
heavy shower of rain made their powder useless 
the Nawab’s army gave the day up as lost. 

Seeing them retire Clive gave the order to 
advance. An hour later the battle of Plassey 
was decided. The Nawab. of Bengal was in 
full flight on his swiftest camel, and Clive was 
left victorious on the field. 

Some time later Bengal became British terri- 
tory, and British rule in India began on a large 
scale. The poor, home- sick clerk, who felt his 
life so useless that he had tried to shoot himself, 
had won for his country a province, larger than 

xreat Britain itself, and had prepared the way 
for the conquest of the whole of India. 
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When Washington engaged with the French 
in the backwoods, and Clive laid siege to Arcot, 
France and Britain were nominally at peace. A 
short time later, in 1756, war was formally 
declared. The struggle in America became a 
regular campaign, in which France and Britain 
were fighting, not now for a piece of disputed 
territory, but for the very existence of their 
colonies in the New World. 

The greatest scene in the war was the siege 
and capture of Quebec, the capital of French 
Canada and the residence of the governor. 
Since it had been founded by Champlain more 
than a century earlier, (Juebec had already seen 
two sieges. Later, when war broke out between 
Britain and the colonies in America it was to 
see a fourth. But no siege which took place 
before or after was to be compared in the daring 
of the besiegers to the assault led by Wolfe in 
1759. 

This great general had been a soldier from his 
boyhood. Before he was fourteen years of age, 
he had volunteered for service against the 
Spaniards, and at seventeen he became a captain. 
When the war broke out with France he was 
sent to assist in storming Louisburg, the great 


French fortress that guarded the entrance to the 
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St. Lawrence. As the vessels drew near the 
shore through raging surf, Wolfe was one of the 
first to spring to land, and it was largely through 
his energy that the fortress was won. 

In the following year Wolfe sailed from 
England on the last and greatest enterprise of 
his life, the taking of Quebec. It was February 
when he set sail, but contrary winds delayed his 
vessels, and May had set in before the.coast of 
Nova Scotia was sighted through thick wreaths 
of fog. At Halifax and Louisburg reinforce- 
ments were taken on board, and the combined 
force started on the perilous voyage up the 
St. Lawrence. ae 

Montcalm, the governor at Quebec, heard of 
Wolfe’s approach without alarm. The French . 
did not consider it possible that a British fleet 
could navigate the dangerous passages of the St. 
Lawrence. It was to the south they looked for 
danger, fearing the approach of an army by land. 
When the news spread that Wolfé had ‘ascended 
the river with sixty warships and had anchored 
at the Island of Orleans, the surprise and dismay 
of the garrison of Quebec knew no bounds. 

But although amazed at the skill and daring of 
the British, the French had no thought of real 
danger. Montcalm had four times as many men 
as Wolfe,-and Quebec was almost impregnable. 
It had been said that Cor would be the 
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grave of the British army, while the walls of 
Quebec would be adorned with their scalps, and 
the French believed it still. 

Gazing across the water from the Island of 
Orleans on the first evening of his arrival, Wolfe 
almost believed it too. High on the steep cliffs 
the great city stood, and batteries frowned on 
every side, while, full in sight, the French camp 
extended for miles along the coast. For the 
first time the British general realised the all- 
but hopelessness of the task before him. 

But it was no time for despair. Wolfe began 
the siege by seizing Point Levis, a height 
Opposite Quebec, from which he could open his 
batteries upon the city. Montcalm trusted to 
the strength of his position and to the coming of 
winter. Keeping closely within his walls, he 
was content to do little more than repel the 
attacks of the enemy. When one of his generals 
“suggested a raid on a British outpost he smiled 
in reply, and Only said, “Let them stay where 
they are and amuse themselves.” 
| July and August passed and still the British 
were no nearer their goal. In a few weeks frost 
and snow would make the siege impossible. In 
despair Wolfe formed the dari ng plan of reaching 
(Quebec by climbing the Heights of Abraham, a 
steep ridge falling sheer into the St. Lawrence 
on the western side of the city. 
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The plan was kept a secret until within a few 
hours of starting, when the men were ordered to 
hold themselves in readiness. It was past 
midnight when a light flashed out from the 
Sutherland, the vessel in which Wolfe had 
ascended the St. Lawrence to a point above the 
city. At the signal the men embarked, and 
presently the boats were gliding noiselessly down 
the river. 

As they passed below the cliffs on which the 
fortress stood, the voice of a sentry rang outa 
challenge.. A Highlander who had _ served 
abroad replied’in French, and, as a convoy of | 
provisions was expected, the boats were allowed & 
to pass. 

Some miles beyond Quebec the men dis- 
embarked, and Wolfe himself led the way up a 
narrow, rugged path. No one considered 
whether it was possible to climb that wall of 
stone, but one by one they followed, placing 
their feet in chance hollows, and drawing them- 4 
selves up with the help of stumps of trees, 
erowing in the crevices of the rock. 

How it happened no soldier who was there 
could ever tell, but as day broke Wolfe was 
marshalling his army upon the heights before — 
Quebec. When the news was brought to 
Montcalm he refused to believe it, but when he 
actually saw the British army he said resolutely 
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“Yes, I see them, and they are where they ought 
not to be. We must crush them before noon.” 
Long before noon the battle began, and it 
lasted for little more than a quarter of an hour. 
A moment in which the British army stood 
motionless under the fire of the enemy,—a 
crashing volley of shot,—a rapid charge with the 
bayonet,—and the battle was over. Next day 
@uebec was in the hands of the British. 
During the struggle both commanders were 
fatally wounded. As Wolfe lay in a swoon upon 
the battle-field, some one near him cried, ‘They 
= fun. See how they run!” Wolfe roused him- 
"self to ask “Who run?” “The enemy, Sir,” 
was the answer. The wounded leader gave a 
command and when he heard that it had been 
“obeyed he murmured, “Now God be praised. I 
shall die in peace.” 

Within the city lay Montcalm. “How long 
have I to live?” he asked feverishly, and when he 
vas told that it could not be more than a few 
nours, he replied, “So much the better. | shall 
not live to see the surrender of (Juebee.” 

; Thus on the field of battle the two brave 
generals fell, one in the flush of victory and one 
in defeat. 

Wolfe’s remains were taken to England. 
Montealm was buried in Quebec, in a grave 
already- half hollowed out by a British shell. 
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There was no ringing of bells, and no firing of 
guns. With sobs and tears the French followed 
their beloved general to the grave, knowing full 
well that “the funeral of Montcalm was the 


funeral of New France.” 


THE LANTERNS IN THE TOWER. 


Three or four years after the capture of 
Quebec the war with France came to an end. 
For some years one British victory had followed 
upon another. At Plassey Clive laid the founda- 
tion of the British empire in India; on the 
Heights of Abraham Wolfe won Canada; on the 
Ohio the chief French forts were captured and 
the British states in America were freed from 
the danger which had threatened them. 

But trouble now arose in the American 
colonies themselves. The war with France cost 
Britain a considerable amount. of money. As 
the colonies in America were yearly growing in 
wealth, and part of this money had been spent in 
their defence, it was thought that they ought 
now to contribute to its payment. 

The colonists in America were willing to do 
this, but they insisted that they must do it 
through their own parliaments, They would 
vote a sum of money to help to pay the ex- 
penses of the war; they would not submit to be 
taxed by Britain. 

There were few at home who understood the 
spirit of freedom and independence which had 
sprung upin America: In spite of the opposi- 


tion of the colonists a Stamp Act was passed 
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requiring Gertain taxes to be levied on legal 
documents. 

The news was received in America with scorn 
and indignation. Flags flew at half mast; 
business was stopped, and meetings were held 
at which people were urged not to pay a tax 
which the mother country had no right to 
impose. 

Up to this time each colony had been quite 
separate from all the others, but in their commen 
danger they drew together for the first time. 
The differences which had held them apart were 
forgotten, and a Congress was held at Boston in 
which nearly every colony was represented. 

In Britain, too, the Stamp Act met with resist- 
ance. William Pitt, the great statesman, 
pleaded eloquently for the rights of the American 
colonists. ‘America is obstinate! America is 
almost in open rebellion!” he said, “I rejoice 
that America has resisted.” The decided action — 
of the American colonists and the influence of 
Pitt won the day. The Stamp Act was re- 
pealed. | a 

But the British parliament still held that it 
had the right to direct the trade of the colonies, | 
and a short time later taxes were laid on several 
articles imported into America. Again a storm 
of indignation broke out in the colonies and the 
taxes were all removed except one.’ 
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The colonists were still dissatisfied. At a 
Congress held in Philadelphia, they drew up a 
Declaration of Rights, claiming the right to rule 
their own affairs and to levy their own taxes. 
They had no thought as yet of claiming inde- 
pendence. They would have been surprised had 
they been told that they were within a short 
distance of civil war. 

In the colony of Massachusetts, however, 
events were moving swiftly. As the result of a 
riot the British Parliament had closed the port 
of Boston, and taken away the liberties of the 
colony. The people replied by laying in stores 
of arms and preparing for resistance. 

General Gage, the British governor at Boston, 
found himself suddenly deserted. _. No workmen | 
would work for him ; no merchants would supply 
food for his army ; no response was made to his 
commands. 

Thoroughly alarmed at last, he made up his 
mind to disarm the colonists by seizing and 
carrying off their stores. The first attempt was 
a failure. It was all the more necessary that the 
second should succeed. With every care General 
Gage laid his plans. A store of arms and 
ammunition lay at Concord, eighteen miles from 
Boston. To destroy it eight hundred men were 
to set out, under cover of darkness, on the 
night of April 18th, 1775. 
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The colonists, however, were onthe alert. As 
the moon rose on the morning for which the 
attack was planned, a working engraver, named 
Paul Revere, was walking restlessly up and 
down the shore at Charlestown, opposite Boston. 
He was booted and spurred for a journey, and as 
the minutes slowly passed, he gazed impatiently 
across the water at the belfry-tower of a certain 
church. 

Suddenly, as he gazed, the light of two 
lanterns gleamed from the tower. It was the 
signal that the British troops were leaving Boston 
on their way to Concord. In a moment Paul 
Revere had sprung to his saddle and was 
speeding through moonlight and shadow to bear 
the alarm to Concord. In every village as he 
passed he called to the men to be up and arm. 
But before they had time to reply, he was gone, 
/and the beat of his horse’s hoofs wags already 
growing faint in the distance. 


“So through the night rode Paul Revere. 

And so through the night went his cry of alarm 
To every Middlesex village and farm, 

A ery of defiance and not of fear, 

A voice in the darkness, a knock at the door, 
And a word that shall echo for evermore.” 


It was two ovclock in the morning when the 
weary horseman staggered into Concord. His 
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ery roused the sleeping village, and in the 
dull light of dawn the men hastily armed 
and prepared to defend themselves against 
attack. 

Meantime the British force was advancing by 
the route along which Paul Revere had already 
arvied his warning. Sheltered by the darkness 
they marched in unbroken silence, capturing 
every one whom they met on the way lest their 
movements should become known. They had 
not gone far, however, when the ringing of bells 
_ and firing of guns in advance of them showed 
_ that the colonists had received the alarm. 

_ Colonel Smith, who was in command, sent 
a number of men back for reinforcements. 
Advancing with the others he defeated a small 
body of colonists at Lexington, and reached 
Concord at seven o’clock. Part of the ammuni- 
p tion had already been removed. What remained _ 
was found and destroyed. 

; But the farmers had seized their guns and as 
the British soldiers advanced they fired upon 
‘them from behind hedges and walls. When the 
line of march was formed and the troops pre- 
‘ pared to return to Boston, the signal was given 
for a general attack. All the way to Lexington 
the British soldiers marched through a continual 
shower of shot. Their ammunition gave out at 
last, and they would have been entirely at the 
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mercy of the colonists, had not reinforcements 
suddenly appeared. 

In spite of the arrival of fresh troops the 
farmers kept up the attack. Armed only with 
rifles they pursued the British regulars until 
they came within range of the guns of the men- 
of-war off Charleston. 

There was little doubt now that the dispute 
between Britain and the colonies was to be 
settled by war. The standard of American 
liberty had been raised, and the _ colonists 
hastened to gather round it. Their appeal was 
no longer to the affection of the mother country 
but to arms. 


THE FIRST OF THE STARS AND STRIPES. 


The attack on the British troops at Lexington 
was the first act in the great War of American 
Independence. The time for a peaceful settle- 
ment was past; blood had been shed, and the 
Americans were now to defend their liberty by 
the sword. 
In Massachusetts farmers were daily pouring 
into the ranks of the army that had gathered 
round Boston. From hamlets and farms all over 
_ the country-side they came, dressed in plain 
working clothes and armed only with their rifles. 
They were unskilled in regular warfare, but 
their struggles with the Indians had made them 
excellent marksmen. In the battle of Bunker 
Fill the well-trained British columns staggered 
» back again and again beneath the fire of these 
¥ untrained troops, and although the Americans 
y were forced to yield at last, the loss in the 
| British ranks was so great that they could 
hardly call their success a victory. 
R ‘The colonists had now to find a commander 
who would train their raw recruits and form the 
troops of the thirteen colonies into one regular, 
organised army. 

All eyes turned to George Washington, the 
young Virginian who had fought the French in 
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the valley of Ohio, more than twenty years 
before. For some time he had lived in retire- 
ment as a country gentleman, attending to his 
estate and taking a keen interest in public affairs. 
The danger which threatened the colonies now 
called him to the front again, and amid the 
rejoicings of the colonists he was proclaimed 
commander-in-chief of the American armies. 

The task which lay before Washington was a 
difficult one. No real preparations for war had 
been made as yet. The army was badly fed and 
badly clothed ; there were few tents and stores— 
while the powder in the whole camp was not F 
enough to give nine cartridges to each man. ~ 

So many difficulties might well have dis- 
couraged the bravest commander, but Washing- 
ton set to work with cheerful energy. With his 
untrained, unformed troops he blockaded Boston 
through the whole winter of 1775. In spring 
the Bras were forced to leave Boston and sail 
for New York. 

As Washington entered the city he was 
received by nid people with loud acclamations 
Congress voted him their thanks, and a gold 
medal was struck in memory of the event. 

A few months later, in July 1776, the Congress — 
at Philadelphia passed the famous Declaration of 
Independence, by which the American colonies 
threw off all obedience to the British crown. <A- 
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copy of the document was sent. to Washington 
that he might make it known to the army. At 
six o'clock on a summer evening the troops were 
called to parade, and in the hearing of all the 
declaration was read aloud. Ringing cheers and 
loud shouts of joy told of the approval of the 
soldiers. In a short time the colonies adopted 
a new flag bearing thirteen stars and stripes, an 
emblem of the union among themselves of the 
thirteen states of America, and of their separa- 
tion from the mother country. 

But the worst of the war was still to come, 

and the year 1776 was a dark one for the 
Americans. The British generals won victory 
after victory and Washington had to retire from 
New York to the Delaware. Letters were sent 
to Britain announcing that the conquest of 
_, America was almost complete, and a proclama- 
B tion was made promising full pardon to all who 
f surrendered within thirty days. 
} «But as hope was fast dying out of the hearts 
of his men, Washington struck a blow which 
trevived * their courage again, and showed the 
British that the war was not yet over. It was 
Christmas night in the year 1776, and the air 
was cold and piercing. On one side of the river 
Delaware Washington was posted; on the other 
lay German troops engaged by Britain, and a 
regiment of British cavalry. 
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Suddenly there was movement in the 
American camp; in dark masses W ashington’s 
battalions marched to the river bank, and boats 
were pushed out on the dark, swollen water. 
Under cover of darkness an attack was to be 
made on the German camp. 

The wind was high and intensely cold; the 
river was full of frozen ice, and as the troops 
embarked a heavy shower of slect began to fall. 
Carried along by their enthusiasm the men 
bravely overcame the difficulties of the crossing, 
but the passage of the artillery was slow and 
difficult. 

It was nearly four o’clock in the morning 
when the last men landed, and the German 
camp was still nine miles off. An attack by 
night was no longer possible, but retreat was 
. not to be thought of, and W ashington pushed 
on. 
About eight o'clock the American army 
treached the little village near which the Germans 
yweré stationed. Washington, who was walking 
fahead came upon a man cutting wood by the 
Ewayside, and asked where the Hessian picket 
}) was. The man answered surlily that he could 
not tell, but when an officer told him that he 
need not be afraid, for it was Washington 
who spoke to him, his expression changed. 
In a moment the surly look faded from his 
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face, and he showed them the position of the 
picket and the sentry. 

A short time later, the Hessian drums were 
beating the alarm: the soldiers were flying to 
arms; the whole camp was filled with the noise 
and tumult of battle. 

As Washington attacked the Germans from the 
north, another regiment which had advanced by 
a different route fell upon them from the west. 
The Hessians felt themselves surrounded. They 

‘imagined the American army to be much greater 
~ than it really was, and a panic broke out, 

| Dashing hither and thither on horseback, 
Colonel Rahl, their commander, tried to rally the 
» troops and bring them to the attack, He was 
suddenly struck by a musket-ball and sank to 
= the ground. Disorder now became complete. 
a In headlong flight the Hessians rushed from the 
. field, and Washington, not feeling strong enough 
to pursue them, recrossed the Delaware with 
early a thousand prisoners. 

| By the attack on the Hessians the Americans 
tad proved that they were not yet conquered, and 
hi ‘War was now carried on with fresh vigour, 
} In autumn of the following year the turning point 
came. A considerable British army, under the 
command of General Burgoyne, was surrounded 
and forced to surrender at. < aratoga. This 


success led France to acknowledge the independ- 
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ence of the American states and to send troops 
to their assistance. Some time later Spain 
joined with France in a war against Britain, and 
several other countries in Europe became 
hostile. 

In America the British were again successful 
for a time, but with half Europe on the side of 
America the forces against them were too strong 
to be resisted. In 1781 the French and Spanish 
fleets held the sea against the British. Lord 
Cornwallis had retreated to Yorktown, depend- 
ing on assistance from the sea, but now that this 
had failed he was forced to surrender to 
Washington and the French general Rocham- 
beau. In 1783 Britain, too, acknowledged the 
independence of her former colonies. : 

Washington’s great task was now over, but a 
still greater awaited him. Amid the acclama- 
tions of the people he was chosen, in 1788, to 
guide the new republic, as first president of the 
United States. The journey to the-seat of th 
government was one long triumphal procession 
From all the country yonnd the people crowde¢ 
to see the great soldier who was already know 
as “the Father of his Country.” Flags were 
waved, bells were rung, and amid the loud ~ 
congratulations of a grateful people Washington 
entered upon his high office. 


THE MAN IN THE POPPY-COLOURED 
SUIT. 


While Britain was losing her colonies in 
America her power in India was gradually being 
extended and strengthened by the skill and 
patience of Warren Hastings, the great successor 
of Robert Clive. 

Hastings was a descendant of an illustrious 
and once wealthy house of Oxfordshire, but at the 

' time when he was born his parents had fallen into 
poverty. The boy attended the village school 
and shared the life of the village children, but 
already great dreams and hopes were forming in 
his mind. Lying on the bank of a stream, one 
bright summer day, he resolved that he would 
_ become famous, and buy back Daylesford, the 
~ estate which had belonged to his ancestors. 
Ten years later, when he was_ seventeen, 
Hastings went to India. Fora time he served 
as a clerk at Calcutta. Then, being sent north 
the court of the Nawab, he came after a time 
under the notice of Robert Clive, who selected 
him for a post of great difficulty and importance. 
Being once started on the road to fortune, 
Hastings made rapid progress. From one 
position of importance to another he rose until 
he found himself Governor of Bengal, and then 
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Governor-General of the British possessions in 
India. 

In this position he was met by many grave 
difficulties but his courage never faltered, and 
the work he did was enormous. Up to this time 
taxes had been collected by men who enriched 
themselves at the expense of the natives. 
Hastings put an end to this oppression, and 
saw that the taxes were paid to those who had 
a right to receive them. In this and other ways 
he set himself to bring order into the confused — 
affairs of India. = 

But Hastings was the servant not of the ~ 
British government, but of the East India 
Company, a company of merchants, who required 
money to carry on their business. In his efforts : 
to provide them with money, he made many 
mistakes which afterwards br ought ill fame upon , 
his own name, and that of the company he 
served. 3 

British troops were hired out to the Nawab, 
of Oudh to help him to subdue an Afghan trihet 
known as the Rohillas, who had seized territor 
in India, and in return for their services Warre 
Hastings received a sum of money. The 
war was conducted by the Nawab with great ° 
cruelty, but the Governor-General made some — 
efforts to protect the sufferers whose liberty he 
had. sold. 
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Later, when the French joined America in the 
war against Britain, the old struggles between 
French and British in India broke out afresh. 
The French were now so few in number 
that, alone, they were no match for the British 
troops, but they were able to give assistance to 
Hyder Ali, one of the most powerful of the 
native princes in India, and an enemy of the 
British. 

In order to carry on this war Hastings had to 

* find means of raising fresh supplies of money. 
Chait Sing, the Rajah of Benares, paid a fixed 
tribute to the East India Company. As he was 
supposed to possess great wealth, Hastings now 
called upon him to pay an additional sum of 
money, and to place a body of cavalry at the 
disposal of the Company. The Rajah hesitated 
and begged that a.smaller sum should be 
accepted. Hastings stood firm, and in order to 
‘enforce obedience he entered Benares with a 
» handful of men. 
Chait Sing was arrested and placed under 
f guard of Sepoys. But the people of Benares 
Frose in revolt. The Sepoys were massacred, 
) he Rajah escaped by lowering himself to 
the ground by a rope made of taPbess, 

The position of Hastings was now one of 
extreme danger. But troops were already 
hastening to his assistance, and after a short 
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struggle, the Rajah was forced to surrender. 
His estates were declared to be forfeited, and 
large sums of money passed to the treasury of 
the East India Company. 
Money and troops were despatched to the 
south, and so skilfully was the war now con- 
ducted that the great army of Hyder Ali was 
defeated and crushed at the battle of Porto 
Novo, By the timely interference of Hastings 
southern India was saved. The war dragged 
on, until peace was made with France in 1783, 
when the French troops withdrew. Two years 
later Warren Hastings gave up his position as 
Governor-General, and retired to England. 
The work he had done in India had placed him 
among the greatest men who have ever ruled 
over subject countries in the name of Britain. 
He had brought order into the tangled affairs of 
Bengal; he had provided money for the empty 
treasury of the East India Company ; he had 
given victory to the British arms in India when 
they were suffering defeat in Europe and in the 
colonies in Araorita: oe 
sut the news of some of his deeds had already’ 
spread in Britain, and had given rise to great 
indignation. No one was more violent in 
denouncing Hastings than Edmund Burke, one 
of the greatest politicians of the time. He had 
studied the affairs of India with close interest, 
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and he believed that many of the deeds done by 
Hastings were a stain on the name of Britain. 

Little surprise was felt in the House of 
Commons when in June 1785 he rose to ‘make 
a motion respecting the conduct of a gentleman 
just returned from India.” In the following 
year he entered upon a long list of charges 
against Warren Hastings. 
_ The late Governor-General of India was 
accused of raising money by hiring out British 
troops to native rulers, of plundering Chait 
Singh, the Rajah of Benares, and of forcing two 
native princesses of “Oudh to surrender their 
wealth, by holding them as prisoners and putting 
their servants to torture. The accusers were so 
far successful that the House of Commons 
resolved to impeach Warren Hastings at the 
bar of the House of Lords. 
. On the 13th of February 1788, the famous 
trial was opened in Westminster Hall. Seldom 
had such a gathering been seen even in that 
historic place. In the centre of the hall were 
ers in their ermine, and judges in_ their 
obes of office, while the long galleries were 
with ladies of rank ‘and men whose 
names were known throughout the length and 
breadth of the kingdom. 

Into this gay scene Warren Hastings entered. 
He was small and slight, and dressed “in a 
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plain *poppy-coloured suit of clothes,” but his 
haughty bearing was still that of the man who 
had held the fate of India in his hands. 

The charges against Hastings having been 
read aloud, Burke, the chief accuser, rose to 
speak. In touching language he described the 
history and customs of the people in India. 
With fierce indignation. he denounced the man 
who had disregarded their sufferings and 
trampled upon all that they held sacred. The 
ereat audience was shaken by the eloquence of 
the orator. A deep hush fell upon the House, 
broken only by long-drawn sobs from the ladies _ 
in the gallery, or by the commotion caused when 
some of them were carried out fainting. 

- “ At length the orator concluded. Raga his ° 
voice till the old arches of Irish oak resounded, 
‘Therefore ’, said he, ‘hath it with all confidenée 
been ordered by the Commons of Great Britain, 
that [impeach Warren Hastings of high crimes 
and misdemeanours. I impeach him in the 
name of the Commons’ House of Parlian en 
whose trust he has betrayed; I impeach him in 
the name of the English nation whose ancient) 
honour he has sullied: IT impeach him in the 
name of the people of India whose rights he has 
trodden underfoot, and whose country he has 
turned into a desert. Lastly,.in the name of 
human nature itself, in the name of both sexes, 
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in the name of every age, in the name of every 
rank, I impeach the common enemy and 
oppressor of all.’ ” 

Burke's speech lasted for four days, and during 
the whole time the hall was crowded to over- 
flowing. It was crowded again in April when 
another great orator continued the charge 
against Hastings. 

Years passed, however, and the trial still went 
on, so that after a time excitement began to die 
out. It revived again, when, seven years later, 
_ in the spring of 1795, the verdict was pro- 
- nounced. Hastings was declared to be “not 
guilty.” The news was received with rejoicings 
in London, for the feelings which Burke had 
roused by his speech had passed away. In their 
place had come a deep sympathy for the great 
Governor-General of India, who had come home 
, after many years of service, to meet with such 
“severe treatment at the hands of his countrymen. 
The East India Company now voted him a 
pension, and Hastings retired to spend the rest 
of his life on the estate which as a boy he had 
lreamed of possessing. 


Although Hastings was acquitted, his trial 
" made deep impression upon the people of 
Britain. By it they were reminded that the 


British possessions beyond the seas were not 
nen a means of acquiring wealth. A new 
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feeling of sympathy arose for the inhabitants of 
the distant lands over which our flag flew. 
“The peasant of Cornwall or Cumberland had 
learned how to thrill at the sufferings of a 
peasant of Bengal.” 


THE INVASION THAT DID NOT HAPPEN. 


The years that followed the trial of Warren 
Hastings were full of trouble for Europe. In 
France a great revolution had broken out; the 
king and queen were dethroned and beheaded, 
and anarchy reigned until Napoleon Bonaparte 
gradually rose to power, and was crowned in 
Notre Dame as emperor of the French. With % 
the help of his victorious armies he hoped to q 
carry the revolution throughout Europe, over- 
throwing the old order of things and setting up 
new empires of his own creating. 

The greatest obstacle in Napoleon’s path was 
Britain, and at her he resolved to strike an over- ¢ 
whelming blow. He would invade England,.« 
march on London, overthrow the government’ 
and make the country submissive to France. % 

For this purpose a vast army was assembled ~ 
and encamped at Boulogne. More than a 
thousand boats, armed with guns, waited to | 
convey the troops to the shores of England.’ 
As they awaited the arrival of a fleet to defend 
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the passage across the Channel the soldiers had 
constant practice in embarking and disembarking, 
so that no time would be lost when the moment 
of invasion came. 

Napoleon was confident of the success of his 
plans. His men had been tested in many battles 
and he could count on their courage and their 
endurance. In numbers they far exceeded any 
army that could be raised for the defence of 
London. London, he felt, was already his. To 
celebrate the invasion that had not yet taken 
place a medal was prepared, bearing on one side 
the head of Napoleon crowned with a laurel 
wreath, and on the other the figure of a wrestler 
overthrowing a sea-dragon. The medal pre- 

tended to have been struck at London, and it 
bore the date 1804. 

_ The news of the coming invasion was received 
in Britain with excitement and not a little fear. 
Volunteers were hastily enrolled, but many 
believed that Napoleon’s army was almost 
aivincible. The hope of Britain lay in her fleet. 
The only safety was to prevent Napoleon from 
ailing, 


oth French and Spanish fleets were waiting 
for an Opportunity to cover the crossing of the 
army from Boulogne. But the British admirals 
blockaded them with such ceaseless watchfulness 
in the ports in which they lay that for a time 
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escape was impossible. Nothing could surpass 
the patience with which these blockades were 
carried on. But Nelson, Britain’s greatest sailor, 
chafed at such delay. He longed to meet the 
French fleet in battle and by crushing it destroy 
Napoleon’s plans for the invasion of Britain. 

His opportunity came at last. Towards the 
end of July 1805, the French fleet escaped from 
Toulon, joined a number of Spanish vessels at 
Cadiz, and sailed for the West Indies. With ten 
ships Nelson foliowed in hot pursuit, only to 
find, on arriving, that the French had doubled 
back to Europe hoping to enter the English 
Channel. Again he gave chase, but the French 
fleet kept ahead and, after being turned back ~ 
from the Channel reached Cadiz in safety. Off ¥ 
Cape Trafalgar, south of that harbour, on 
October 21, the battle was fought which saved 
Britain from all fear of invasion. 

All through the night the sound of guns and — 
the flare of rockets had kept Nelson informed . 
of the movements of the French and Spanishy 
fleet. Soon after daybreak he went on deck, — 

The morning was bright and calm; the surface 
of the sea lay mooth as glass, and a long heavy 
swell set towards the Straits of Gibraltar. The — 
French and Spanish fleet lay in an irregular line 
off the coast of Spain, covering fully five miles of 
sea from Cadiz southwards. Its thirty-three 
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vessels formed a magnificent spectacle as the sun 
rose on their crowded sails and towering masts, 
while behind the coast of Spain showed dimly in 
the morning light. 

The British fleet advanced in two close 
columns led by Nelson in the Véctory and 
Collingwood in the Royal Sovereign. The plan 
of attack was a simple one. They were to pierce 
the enemy’s line at two points, about a mile 
apart, and combine to crush the ships that lay 
between. 

Over the placid sea the stately British ships 
sailed slowly towards the enemy, their canvas 
swollen by a light breeze. Nelson’s officers 
saw that his post was one of peculiar danger, 
for he was leading ahead of the column, 
_and his flagship would be a target for every 
“French and Spanish gun as he entered the line. 
Pointing out the danger his death would be to 
the fleet, they begged him to fall behind and 
allow a vessel of less importance to take the 
sJead. With a smile he consented, and the Zemer- 
aire was ordered to pass ahead. But Nelson 


ki 
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& 4 ito be obeyed. Not fora moment did he 
tir. 1 his speed. With every inch of canvas 
spread, he held proudly on his way, still in 
advance of his column, still steering straight for 
the flagships of the enemy. 
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It was already past eleven o’clock when flags 
from the masthead of the Victory waved the 
famous signal “ England expects that every man’ 
will do his duty.” An hour later Nelson’s ship- 
came within range of the French and Spanish 
guns. Hight huge vessels opened fire upon it 
at once, and through the torrent of flame the 
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t Victory ran on without returning a single shot. 
A chance shot passed between Nelson and his 
‘friend Captain Hardy as they paced the deck 
together. It struck the flooring and one of the 
splinters that flew up bruised Hardy’s leg. 
Nelson started and looked anxious for a 
moment. Then, seeing that his friend was 
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unhurt, he smiled and said “This is too warm 
work, Hardy, to last long.” 

Fiercer and fiercer grew the fire from the 
French ships. ‘The sails of the Victory were 
rent ; her main-topmast was shot away ; fifty of 
her men were killed or wounded. But through 
the torrent of shot that was poured upon her 
she was slowly coming alongside the French 
flagship. Suddenly her guns opened and a 
volley of shot crashed through the cabin 
windows of the French ship, carrying off nearly 
four hundred men and silencing twenty guns. 

Sweeping on through the smoke and fire the 
Victory next engaged with the French ship 
Redoutable. A number of quick, full volleys 
from the British vessel soon silenced her guns 4 
and cleared her upper deck, but the brave ship 
fought on, resisting every effort to board her. 
Amid the smoke and roar of the battle the 
Temeraire came up and closed upon the other 
side of the Redoutable. Exposed to the fire of! 
these two ships, torn and battered, with half 
her masts gone, and her hull riddled with shotg 
the gallant F rench ship still held her own. — 

In the heat of the fight Nelson received his 
death wound. As he was walking up and down 
the quarter-deck with Hardy he suddenly : 
swayed, and fell, face downwards. “They have 
done for me, Hardy” he said, as his friend 
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hastened to his assistance. ‘‘ My backbone is shot 
through.” 

They carried him below, and as he went he 
covered his face, and the stars on his coat with 
his handkerchief, lest his men should see that 
_ their leader had fallen. His strength was 
| failing fast and he had but half-an-hour to live 
; when Hardy went below to tell him that a great 
_ victory had been won. ‘Thank God,” murmured 
_ the wounded man, “I have done my duty.” 

Z Before the news of Nelson’s victory reached 
~ him, Napoleon had given up his plan of invading 
| Britain. His presence was required on the 
Continent, where Russia, Austria, and Sweden 
were uniting against him. The great camp at 
Boulogne was broken up; the transport boats 
were scattered, the batteries withdrawn, 
Napoleon turned eastwards again to victories 
such as the world has seldom seen, but Britain 
» kept her supremacy on the seas, and with it her 
‘freedom. 

_ Her safety was never again imperilled during 
1¢ war, and in the end her commanding position 
n the waters made all Napoleon’s victories on 
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FUR-TRADERS AND FARMERS. 


The long effort of the wars with Napoleon 
left Britain in great poverty and distress. In 
the years that followed numbers of destitute 
men and women left this country to begin life 
afresh in the new lands that had been discovered 
beyond the seas. 

Many sailed for South Africa and many for 
America, while one little company found its way 
to the wintry land of the fur-traders in the 
north-west of Canada. 

Canada at this time was not the vast country 
which now stretches from ocean to ocean and P 
far into the ice-bound north. The land that 
Wolfe won on the Plains of Abraham was 4 
merely the country along the St. Lawrence and 
Lakes Erie and Ontario, with fewer inhabitants 
than are to be found in Liverpool to-day. 

Far to the north and the west stretched the 
“oreat, lone lands” covered for much of the year 
with thick ice and snow. There the fur-traders 
had been at work ever since the time of Charley 
the Second, and their lonely forts, built at lon 
distances from each other, were the only signs to 
show that white men had found their way into 
the great silent expanse. 

For thousands of miles around, from Hudson 


Bay to the Rocky Mountains and from the 
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great lakes to the Arctic Seas the. Indians were 
at work, sweeping across the frost-bound plains 
in sledges, and creeping stealthily through vast 
forests in search of beavers and sables. 

When a sufficient collection of furs had been 
made the Indians rode to the nearest fort, and 
turning their ponies to graze on the prairie, 
they began to barter their skins for the goods 
which the fur-traders had to show. A gun was 
the payment that was most often desired, but 
beads, blankets and shining glass mirrors were 
all looked at with careful eyes before the choice 
was made. ‘Then, bearing their trophies with 
them, the Indians disappeared into the woods 
again, to come back later with a fresh supply of 
skins. 

_ Within the forts the servants of the fur 

companies led a solitary life. For many months 
of the year it is winter in the ‘great, lone lands.” 
The cold is intense, and the whole earth lies 
chill and dead under a thick covering of snow. 
As month after month passed the monotony was 
roken only by the visits of the Indians or the 
rrival of dog-trains with provisions. 

In this lonely uncultivated land a colony was 
first founded in the beginning of the nineteenth 
century. The Karl of Selkirk, who had become 
the chairman of a fur-trading company in the 
west, had acquired a wide stretch of land, part 
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of which was .in the present colony of Manitoba. 
This he made up his mind to use for the relief of 
distressed Highlanders. 

In 1811 the emigrants sailed from a fishing 
village in Sutherland. After rounding the 
north of Scotland and touching the coast of 
Ireland, the small ships bravely faced the 
dangers of the Atlantic, as numberless emigrant 
chive had done since settlers first landed in 
America. As they approached the coast of 
Canada the crews suffered greatly from cold, 
and the vessels were constantly threatened 
by drifting icebergs. But there were hardy 
sailors from Orkney and Shetland on board and + 
by their efforts the ships were safely guided into. 
Hudson Bay. ; 

It was already autumn, and soon winter would 
freeze the rivers and cover the earth with snow, 
making the work of colonisation impossible. 
The new settlers were forced to take refuge in 
one of the trading forts of the company, and — 
wait there until the long cold season passed. 
As soon as spring had come, and the first gree! 
leaves appeared they pushed, their way 
wards to the Red River, where their sett ment 
was to be made. Be 

It was a long and-toilsome journey - through 
unknown land, and the welcome which awaited 
the settlers was not such as to make them forget 
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the hardships they had passed through. The 
fur-trader hates the farmer, for “the beaver 
deserts the stream, and the wild fox the wood 
wherever the sound of the axe and the plough- 
share is heard.” 

In addition to the Hudson Bay Company to 
which the Earl of Selkirk belonged there was a 
second fur-trading company in Canada known as 
the North-West Company. The two were rivals 
and many disputes had already been fought out 
between them in the depths of the great forests. 
The North-West Company looked upon the settle- 
ment on the Red River as a new way of robbing 
them of their trade, and they opposed it by every 
means in their power. 

Undaunted, the settlers went on with their 
work of cultivation. Nobly they faced the long, 
cold winters, and spring found them again at 
work, felling trees and breaking up the tough 
sod. of the prairie. The colony had been in 
existence for four years and already smiling 
fields of wheat fringed the settlement, when a 
sudden blow fell. 

A band of men in the employment of the 
North-West Company suddenly attacked the’ 
fort, killed the governor and massacred a large — 
number of the settlers. Life was granted only 
to those who promised to leave the district 
without delay. 
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Some years later the two rival trading 
companies decided to unite, and the Ked River 
Settlement became their headquarters. Soon a 
large and thriving population sprang up in the 
heart of the continent. A new fort was built, 
strongly defended by cannon; schools and 
churches were built, and houses stretched for 
miles along the river. Distinct from any other 
building stood the famous church of St. Boniface, 
whose bells at morning and evening were heard 
far over the plain, and were known by every 
weary traveller. The settlement has grown with 
ever increasing rapidity, until now it has become 
the great city of Winnipeg with nearly 200,000 
people. 
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TERRIBLE HOLLOW. 


In 1770 Captain Cook landed in Botany 
Bay and planted the British flag on the 
island continent of Australia. For some time, 
however, no attention was paid to the great 
unexplored land in the south. Britain was fully 
occupied by the war with the American colonies. 
When that war was over and the colonies were 
finally separated from the mother country, an 
unexpected difficulty arose. 

It had long been the custom to transport 
criminals to America, where the planters were 
always glad of new labourers to work on their 
cotton or tobacco fields. When the indepen- 
dence of the colonies was declared this was no 
longer possible. The prisons in England quickly 
became overcrowded, for in these days men and 
women were severely punished for small crimes. 
It seemed necessary to find a new place to 
which convicts could be sent, and Australia was 
chosen for the purpose. 4 

In January 1788 the first fleet arrived .< 
Botany Bay. It consisted of eleven ships, 
carrying over seven hundred convicts, under’ 
the command of Captain Phillip. 

The landing-place was found to be unsatis- 
factory, and Captain Phillip rowed northwards in 
an open boat to find a more suitable harbour, 
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Port Jackson was*discovered, and there it was 
decided to form the settlement. As soon as the 
landing had been effected a flag-staff was raised 
and the British flag was hoisted. The occupation 
of Australia had begun. 

From the first, misfortunes crowded thickly 
upon the little settlement. A drought came, and 
the parched land yielded no grain; sheep died ; 
cattle were lost; food became scarce. The 
discontented convicts broke or threw away their 
tools so that they should not have to work, and 
their extravagance brought starvation ‘daily 
nearer. 

Gradually matters began to improve. A good 
wheat-growing district was discovered; sheep 
and cattle were imported, and free settlers began 
to emigrate to the new colony. Hardy pioneers 
made their way inland over rugged mountain 
. heights and across wide stretches of brown 
“monotonous plain, and where they opened up 
the way to colonisation the settler followed. 
Australia already promised to become one of the 
most valuable of the British colonies. 

But the nature of the first emigrants to 
Australia left a mark upon the new colony. 
From time to time convicts escaped to the bush, 
where they obtained a livelihood by attacking 
and robbing travellers, or by appearing suddenly 
at lonely farmhouses and forcing the frightened 
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inhabitants to supply their wants. The romance 
and danger of life in the bush made it attractive. 
Not a few young men who had gone out to 
Australia as settlers turned to bushranging 
instead, while here and there a servant dis- 


_ . appeared to join some gang. 

: In New South Wales the bushrangers formed 
- acamp in a beautiful valley, little more than 
fifty miles from Sydney. It was surrounded on 
every side by steep mountains, while the narrow 
__ entrance was easily barred by piling up branches 
’ of trees. A few bark huts were erected by the 


bushrangers, and here they retired when pursued 
or wounded. ‘The dreadful tales told of the 
convicts who made use of this valley caused the 
place to be known as “ Terrible Hollow.” 

A strange mystery hung over this dreadful 
haunt, and horrible tales of what happened 
. there passed from mouth to mouth. On one 
occasion, it is said, the bushrangers heard that a 
farmer had received a large sum of money and 
they resolved to force him to surrender it. An 
ittack was made on the house of the unhappy 
ttler; the servants were seized and bound, 
and with a loaded pistol one of the bushrangers 
threatened the life of any man who stirred from 
his place. 

A careful search was made, but no money was 
found. The bushrangers held a rapid consulta- 
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tion. Some were in favour of shooting their 
prisoner; others pointed out that it would be 
impossible to find the money without his aid. 
At last an agreement was made, and carrying 
the settler in their midst, the gang returned to 
“Terrible Hollow.” There, it is supposed, the 
unhappy prisoner still refused to yield, and was 
at last put to death by the enraged bushrangers. 

Some time later the secret entrance to 
“Terrible Hollow” was discovered and a band 
of soldiers entered the valley. The bushrangers 
defended their haunt bravely, but they were 
forced to yield at last, and several of them were 
taken prisoners. A number of cattle and sheep 
were found running wild in the valley, and 
broken handcuffs and pistols lay strewn on the 
ground. 

As convicts ceased to be sent to Australia, — 
the bushrangers became less troublesome. But . 
when gold was discovered in the colonies, and a 
rush to the gold-fields took place, iors cs hea 
broke out afresh. . 

For a number of years Frank Gardiner ker 
New South Wales ina state of constant terro 
and alarm. With a gang of over thirty youn 
men he committed some of the most daring 
robberies that can be read of in the history of 
Australia. ‘The most notorious of his notorious 
deeds was the capture of a quantity of gold, 
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valued at fifteen thousand pounds. After 
having committed this crime Gardiner withdrew 
from the gang for a time, but his retreat was 
discovered and he was arrested and sentenced to 
thirty-two years imprisonment. 

Many of the bushrangers assumed names 
which they had made for themselves, and were 
known as Captain Thunderbolt, Captain Moon- 
light, or Captain Starlight. They spent their 
ill-gotten money freely and had many friends 
among the colonists, so that the police had great 
difficulty in capturing them, even when they 
knew the exact part of the country in which 
they were to be found. 

As the population of Australia increased, 
bushranging became more and more difficult, until 
at last it entirely died out. But the stories of the 
famous bushrangers and their daring deeds are 
. still told to show the dangers which the settlers 
under the Southern Cross had to undergo before 
the great southern land became the great 
dominion which it is to-day. 
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INTO THE WILDERNESS. 


While Britons were making their way to 
Australia and to Canada, large numbers of 
emigrants were founding new homes in South 
Africa. | 

During the long war with N apoleon Cape 
Colony, which belonged to the Dutch, was 
seized by a British fleet. Holland had become 
the ally of France against Britain. The Cape 
was an important place of call on the way to 
India, and for this reason it was necessary to 
prevent it from falling into the hands of 
Napoleon during the war. When peace was 
made the Dutch gave up their claim to the 
colony in exchange for a sum of money. 

The new colony at the Cape started well, for 
when the war came to a close, thousands of 
poverty-stricken emigrants sailed for South 
Africa, in the hope of improving their fortunes 
there. But soon grave difficulties arose. The 
Dutch settlers at the Cape became discontented 
under British rule. For more than a century 
their colony had been almost entirely cut off from 
the world. Few new ideas had reached them® 
and they wished for none. Their methods of 
farming were old-fashioned ; their ploughs were 
heavy and badly formed; they had no news- 


papers and read no books except the Bible. 
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They looked on with displeasure at the reforms 
the British introduced, for they loved old things 
best.and would have chosen to live on for ever 
as they had lived before the coming of the British 
settlers. The feeling of discontent became even 
stronger when slavery was abolished in 1833, for 
Bithough the Boers or farmers were paid to set 
their slaves free, the money they received did 
not make up for their loss, and many of them 
were ruined. At last the Boers made up their 
minds to leave the British colony altogether, 
and seek new homes in the wilderness where 
they would be free from interference of any 
kind. 

They sold their farms for any sum that was 
offered, packed their goods in several waggons, 
and bravely set out in small bands, each with its 
chosen leader. Away from the grass-covered 
hills of the coast they passed, far out over the 
sreat Karroo where the elephant and _ the 
rhinoceros made their homes, and few travellers 
were seen to pass. They likened themselves to 
1e children of Israel in their wanderings when 
hey left the house of bondage in Feypt for a 
air land of promise. 

All through the winter of 1836 preparations 
for departity were being carried on, while the 
British government looked helplessly on. They 
regretted the emigration of the Boers, but they 
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had no means of putting a stop to it. It was 
impossible to force the Dutch settlers to remain 
on their farms. 

One party after another set out, each man 
taking with him his wife and children, his flocks 
and herds, and his household goods. For about 
three years, long processions of waggons drawn 
by teams of oxen, were constantly to be seen, 
crossing the silent plains of the Karroo, or slowly 
wending their way up the steep sides of hills. 

The emigrants had many dangers to face, for 
the journey was long and tedious, and they were 
constantly exposed to attacks from the natives. 
Still they pressed on bravely, looking forward to 
the time when they would reach their land of 
promise. 

When they had crossed the Orange River, and 
entered on the plains that lay beyond, they — 
considered that they were free from British rule. , ) 
There they made up their minds to settle, and , 
Hendrik Potgieter, the leader of the first party 
to arrive, set out with a few men to explore the} 
country. In their absence a band of warriors ©: 
the fierce Matabele tribe swept down upon th 
encampment, and a pitiless massacre of women" 
and children took place. <A fierce struggle — 
followed in which Potgieter was victorious. 
After defeating the natives he attacked and set 
fire to the kraal of the Matabele chief. Then at — 
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a place which he called Winburg, that. is, 
“Victory Town,” he formed his colony, in what 
is now the Orange Free State. 

As fresh emigrants arrived from the Cape, 
this colony grew rapidly, and soon a number of 
the Boers left, in order to found a new settle- 
ment among the beautiful hills and valleys of 
Natal. They were received with every show of 
favour by the Zulu chief, Dingaan, who pret- 
tended to welcome them to his country, and 
ordered a paper to be drawn up by which he 
handed Natal over to the Boer leader, Pieter 
Retief. But his kindness was mere pretence, and 
a dreadful fate awaited the trustful Boers. 
When the document was ready, the leaders were 
summoned to the hut of Dingaan to bid him 
farewell before leaving Natal. They were 
received with kindness; seats were placed for 
them, and beer was handed round. No sign of 
danger was noticed, until suddenly the Zulu 
chief cried out “Seize them!” and in a moment 
the Zulus had fallen upon the farmers and 
cilled them with their clubs. 

Fresh from this massacre the Zulus marched 
to attack the waggons in which the remaining 
Boers were awaiting the arrival of the farmers 
whom Dingaan had slain. At dawn one morning 
they came upon the first encampment. Men, 
women, and children started from sleep at their 
P.E.—L 
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approach, only to be dashed down by their clubs. 
No mercy was shown, and when the massacre 
ceased, nearly three hundred of the Boers lay 
dead. Fortunately one young man escaped, and 
rode off in hot haste to warn the other emigrants 
of their danger. When the Zulus swept on to 
attack the next encampment they found the 
Boers strongly fortified behind their waggons 
and able to resist their attack. 

Potgieter now came to the assistance of the 
Boers in Natal, and a small British colony which 
had been founded in that district before the 
arrival of the Boers, also sent help. But. so 
great were Dingaan’s hosts, that hundreds might - 
be slain ‘without being missed. So the colonists 
were forced to give up the struggle for a time, 
and retire beyond the river Vaal, where they 
founded a settlement in the district which is 
now the Transvaal. 

After a short interval, however, they again 
entered Natal, led by a colonist named Pretorius. 
Great care was taken that they should not be 
attacked unexpectedly by the Zulus, and scouts 
were constantly sent out in every direction, as 
the army advanced. 

At early dawn one Sunday morning a vast 
Zulu army was seen to approach the Boer camp. 
The Boers met them with a steady fire, and for 
two hours the battle raged. When it was over 
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the Zulus had been driven back and the battle- 
field was covered with the slain. The river 


that flows by it has ever since been called ‘the 
Blood River. 

This victory greatly weakened Dingaan’s 
power and made it possible for the Boers to form 
a settlement, to which they gave the name of 
Pietermaritzburg. Later, Dingaan was de- 
throned, and his place given to a chief who 
promised obedience to the emigrants. At last 
the Boers could feel secure in Natal. 

The British government, however, had decided 
that, although the Dutch farmers had left Cape 
Colony they were still to be regarded as British 
subjects. For some time there had» been a 
British settlement in Natal, and now the whole 
district was declared to be British territory. A 
number of the Boers accepted the decisions but 
others had no wish to become British subjects — 
again, and they recrossed the Drakensberg — 
mountains to join the emigrants ih the Orange 
Free State and in the Transvaal. : 


THE WHITE RAJAH. 


While the departure of the emigrant Boers 
from Cape Colony was still taking place in South 
Africa, an expedition was being prepared at 
home which led to the extension of the empire 
in the East. The leader was a young English- 
man, named James Brooke. He had served in 
India and Burma under the East India Company, 
and on leaving that service had tried to set up 
trade with China. The plan failed, but soon 

; afterwards Brooke found himself in possession 
_ of asmall fortune, and he made up his mind to 
- fit out a vessel and sail for the islands of the 
East Indian Archipelago. 

What he hoped for, it would be difficult to 
tell. A longing for adventure and discovery 
_ drew him Botwards again. But along with it 
- was a deep feeling of sympathy for the sufferings 
of the islanders, and a desire to teach them new 
and better ways of living. 

Preparations were quickiy made, and after a 
trial voyage in the Mediterranean the Royalist 
p = sailed from the Thames, bearing Brooke and 
; his erew on board. In July of -the following 

‘Singapore was reached and a short time 
s0ke stood gazing with delight over the 
165 
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taffrail of his vessel at the hills and sandy 
coast of Borneo. 

On landing, however, he was met by disap- 
pointment. In Sarawak’ the oppressed Malays 
and Dyaks had broken into rebellion, and while 
fighting lasted it was impossible to explore the 
interior of the island. Brooke saw that nothing 
was to be gained by remaining, and after making 
a survey of part of the coast, and visiting a few 
friendly tribes, he sailed for Singapore, meaning 
to return as soon as peace was declared. 

Nearly a year passed and again the Royalist 
anchored in the mouth of the Sarawak river. 
But no change had taken place in the condition 
of affairs. The rebels were still in arms, and the 
erand army that had been sent to conquer them 
was lying idly at Ledah Tanah with its work 
hardly begun. 

Mudah Hassim, the representative of the 
sultan at Kuching, began to grow impatient at 
the delay. He missed the pleasures of the 
sultan’s court and longed to return to them, but 
he had been sent to superintend the war, and he 
dared not leave his post until the fighting had 
come to an end. On _ Brooke's return, he 

eagerly appealed to him for help, promising at 
last to make him rajah of Sarawak if Eeould 
bring victory to the grand army. 
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For a time Brooke hesitated, but the entreaties 
of Mudah Hassim overcame his reluctance at 
last, and he promised to undertake the guid- 
ance of the war. 

A new spirit now oe to be felt in the army. 
The bravery and vigour of their white leader 
inspired the men with courage, and the bravest 
among them gathered loyally round Brooke. 
Gradually the rebels lost hope; one by one they 
abandoned their forts, and at last a complete 
surrender was made. 

But although Brooke had taken arms against 

: the insurgents it was with them and not with 
} their oppressors that he really sympathised. 
» Now as rajah of Sarawak, he meant to redress 
their wrongs and teach them to lead peaceful 
and useful lives. 

It was no easy task for one man to undertake. 
For many years the people had been oppressed, 
but under their last chief, Makota, they. had 
been driven to extremity. Antimony mines 
had been discovered in Sarawak, and Makota 
forced his subjects to work them, while in 
return he paid them a small sum, hardly 
sufficient to provide them with food. At the 
same time he raised money by forcing on the 
tribes a quantity of goods, for which he charged 
a high: ice, If the sum could not be paid, 
the rice and other possessions of the unfortunate 
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people were seized and they themselves were 
carried into slavery. 

While the tribes suffered thus from the 
oppression of Makota, they were exposed to 
constant danger from Sea-Dyaks and _ other 
pirates. At this time the coast of Sarawak was 
infested by fleets of pirates who carried off 
captives by the hundreds, and seized every 
trading vessel that came in their way. They 

« even ascended the rivers and made raids on the 
inland tribes, plundering and ‘laying waste 
wherever they passed. 

To free Sarawak from all these dangers was 
indeed a difficult and dangerous task, but Brooke 
bravely undertook it. He began by relieving 
the people of the burdens which Makota had 
laid upon them. A declaration was made that 
each family should pay a_ tribute of a 
small quantity of rice, but that nothing further 
would be demanded. Each man was free to 
trade with whom he pleased. 

To make sure that these orders were strictly 
earried out Brooke daily held a court of justice 
in a large room in his house. He himself sat in 
the centre as judge, with the Malay chiefs on 
the rig 


ioht hand and on the left, while those who 
eco: brought complaints sat on mats in front. 

‘i justice was meted out to each comer, and 
G Malays soon began to feel that under 
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the white rajah their rights were secure. “The 
son of Europe” began to be known as “the 
friend of the Dyak.” 

Brooke now made up his mind to strike the 
first blow at piracy, and on a visit to Singapore 
he persuaded Captain Keppel to go to his 
assistance with the British man-of-war, Dido. 
There was wild excitement among the natives 
when the Dzdo first anchored at the mouth of 
the Sarawak river. The high masts, “over- * 
topping the tallest jungle trees,” the crowds of 
sailors and the deep boom of the guns filled 
them with wonder and awe. So great was the 
impression made, that in spite of their fear of 
the pirates 700 natives were found ready to-join 
the expedition. 

The first attack was to be made on the pirate 
towns on the river Seribas. Boats and men — 
were rapidly gathered together and with Brooke , 
and Captain Keppel at the head, the little fleet : 
sailed for the mouth of the river. Nightfall < 
brought them within reach of the enemy, and oné # 
the followin morning the advance was made * 
amid the beating of gongs and the yells of the: 
excited natives. Eager to defend their retreat N 
the pirates crowded to the river-banks, hurling 
stones and heavy javelins at the advancing 
enemy. But the British guns carried every- 
thing before them, ‘and w Phils they held the 
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pirates at bay, a number of gallant men landed 
and charged the nearest fort. This method of 
attack was so new and unexpected that the 
garrison instantly deserted, fleeing for safety to 
the jungle. Brooke’s forces now pressed eagerly 
forward: little resistance was shown, and 
before the day was over the first pirate town 
had been taken and razed to the ground. 

Shortly afterwards Captain Keppel had to 
sail for China, and the work of suppressing the 
pirates was interrupted for a time. But the 
first blow had been struck with such vigour that 
even those who had escaped trembled. Later 
they, too, met with punishment, and before ten 
years had passed, the power of the pirate fleets 
was entirely broken. | 

For nearly thirty years Brooke acted as rajah 
of Sarawak, returning to England only for short 
intervals of rest. With untiring care he worked 
for the ‘good of his subjects, introducing gentler: 
customs, remaking laws and encouraging trade. 
His house was open to all, and everyone whi 
entered was made welcome. Captain Keppe 
has told how, during dinner, a poor man woul 
enter quietly and sit down in some dark corner, 
waiting till the rajah called him to his side and 
asked for his story. 

In 1868 Sir James Brooke died and_ 
succeeded by his nephew. The island of L ak 
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had already been purchased by Britain, and now 
as trade developed, the British influence in 
Borneo gradually spread. In 1888 Sarawak 
became a British protectorate, but the rajah 
retained his position, and the family of Brooke 
is still the ruling family of Sarawak. 


THE MASSACRE AMONG THE HILLS. 


A few years after the emigration of the Boers 
from Cape Colony, all eyes were drawn to the 
East where a dreadful disaster had fallen 
upon a British army. 

On the north-west frontier of India, lies the 
hill country of Afghanistan. “ A land of rocks 
and stones” one of its rulers called it, expressing 
surprise that the British, who ruled over so 
many lands, should be interested in such a one 
as his. But Afghanistan lies between Russia 
and India. If the Russians were to plan. 
an attack on our great empire of the east, 
Afghanistan is the gate by which they would 
enter. 

In 1837 the Amir or ruler of Kabul was 
believed to be inviting Russian assistance against 
his enemies. Britain became alarmed. When a 
Russian ambassador was received by the Amir, ¢ 
and a friendly relationship was _ established 
between the two countries, the Governor-Genera 
of India made up his mind to interfere. 

Forces were sent to Afghanistan to dethron 
the ruling Amir, and to give his place to an exiled 
prince who was friendly to Britain. The plan 
was at first completely successful. The towns 
of Kandahar and Ghazni were taken without 
difficulty. When Jalalabad, too, had fallen, and 
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our troops entered Kabul, the Amir at first fled 
to the Turkoman tribes of the North and then 
surrendered to the British. 

Most of the British troops withdrew to India, 
leaving only a small force to protect the interests 
of the new sovereign. The conquest of the 
country seemed complete. But in reality the 
fierce, unruly spirit of the hillmen of Afghan- 
istan was ready to break forth at any moment. 
The British officers were unconscious of the 
hatred and suspicion with which they were 
regarded. Rebellions took place, but still no 
steps were taken to guard against danger, until 
the storm that had slowly been gathering 
suddenly burst in full fury. 

Akbar Khan, a son of the deposed Amir, 
placed himself at the head of his countrymen. 
He arranged a meeting with the British envoy, 
Sir William Macnaghten, pretending that he 
wished to come to terms, but conversation had 
hardly begun when a number of Afghans 
uddenly sprang upon the British officers from 
ehind and began to take them prisoners. Sir 
William Macnaghten ‘resisted manfully, and, 
fearing lest he would escape, Akbar Khan drew 
a pistol from his belt and shot him. 

This act of treachery showed that the Afghans 
believed that they were far stronger than the 
British, who now prepared to retire. <A treaty 
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was made with Akbar Khan, who promised to 
conduct them safely out of the country, and to 
supply them with provisions for the journey. 
~ On January 6, 1842, the troops, mostly native 
Indian soldiers, left Kabul on their toilsome 
march over the mountains to India. A more 
dangerous journey than that upon which they 
were setting out could not be imagined. Snow 
lay deep on the high mountain passes ; a keen 
frost held, and the cold was imtense. Only the 
strongest could hope to survive the difficulties of . 
the journey and the long exposure to the cold. 
But an even worse enemy was to be feared in 
_ the fierce Afghan tribes, for the escort promised 
by Akbar Khan had not been sent, and the 
_ British were forced to set out without it. 
The first day of the march was one of intense 
suffering. _As the hours passed women and 
children began to sink upon the snow in utter 
weariness. Discipline was _ forgotten, and 
soldiers and camp-followers pressed forward in 
disorder, while, as the day advanced, the 
fi hans began to plunder the baggage, shooting 
down any who tried to oppose them. When 
darkness had fallen at last, anda halt was made, 
the weary travellers eagerly threw themselves 
down to sleep, glad to forget, for a time at least, 
the horrors of that day. 
orning dawned, and the weary troops 
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struggled on again through the same difficulties 
and the same disasters. Evening brought them 
to the entrance of the Kurd-Kabul Pass. There 
was no shelter of any kind, no food, and no fires. 
Many sank down in the snow never to rise 
again; others were maimed for life by frost- 
bite. 

But the worst was yet tocome. The British 
force now entered the Kurd-Kabul Pass, which 
has become so familiar to the people of Britain 
through its sad memories. This pass is five 
miles long and is shut in on either side by steep 
mountains. Down the centre of the gorge a 
swift mountain-torrent then ran, and every path 
and hollow was filled with snow. As _ the 
British force painfully made its way through this 
pass, the Afghans fired upon it from the heights. 
Men, women and children fell beneath the 
constant fire, but those that remained bravely 
struggled on, now splashing through the chill 
water of the torrent, now sinking deep in snow. 
When darkness put an end to the massacre a 
last, three thousand persons lay dead in a 
Kurd-Kabul pass. : 

After this massacre, Akbar Khan offered to 
take the women and children under his protec- 
tion, and they were given up to him. In this 
at least he kept his promise. The men pushed 
on their way. Day by day the massacre was 
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renewed and every inch of ground had to be 
fought for. Soon the force was reduced to less 
than a hundred men. 

A few days later the British garrison at 
Jalalabad saw a solitary horseman approaching 
the town. He was clinging to the neck of his 
pony as if unable to sit erect, while the animal 
by its slow and unsteady step, showed itself to 
be as weary as its master. This lonely rider was 
Dr. Brydon, who had escaped from the massacres 
by the Afghans and was bearing the news of the 
disasters that had befallen the British force. 

But a speedy vengeance followed the cruel 
massacre of the troops. A British force again 
advanced upon Kabul, and before the year 
was over, the Afghans were routed and the 
British had retired, after blowing up the chief 
buildings of Kabul. For a time at least there 
was no danger of an invasion of India through 
Afghanistan. 


: BRITON AND SIKH. 


On the eastern side of the mountains which 
stand between Afghanistan and India lie the 
fertile plains of the Punjab, the ‘Land of Five 
Rivers,” the home of the warlike Sikh. When 
fears of Russian intrigue in Afghanistan first 
began to cast a gloom over India, the Sikhs were 
under the rule of Ranjit Singh, a powerful 
prince who was friendly to Britain. 

Among the tall and gorgeously clad chiefs who 
attended his court, Ranjit Singh was an insignifi- 
cant looking figure. He was short of stature, 
and simple in his dress, and his face was marked 
by smallpox and disfigured by the loss of an eye. 
Yet this simple looking man was _ absolute 
master of the Punjab. By his energy and his 
dauntless courage he had forced the powerful 
chiefs to accept his sway; he had extended the 
boundaries of his kingdom to north and south, 
and had formed the brave Sikhs into an army 
that was second only to that ef Britain in India. 

Dazzled by the power of their leader, and the | 
strength of his army, many of the Sikhs believed 
that they could drive the British from India. 

sut Ranjit Singh poured scorn on the idea. 
‘“Remember the two hundred thousand Mahratta 
spearmen who opposed pie ee he warned 
them. ‘Not one remains.’ | 
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Time passed, bringing slow changes in the 
Punjab and in British India. Ranjit Singh died, 
and when his strong hand was removed the 
Punjab fell into anarchy. Then came the news 
of the retreat of the British from Afghanistan 
and the massacre of the army in the Kabul Pass. 
The desire to meet the British troops in battle 
again grew strong among the gallant Sikhs. 
The warnings of Ranjit Singh were no longer 
heard, and in December 1845 war broke out. 

The Sikhs fought with matchless courage, but 
before two months had passed they were defeated 
in four pitched battles. A short time later the 
Punjab became partly subject to Britain. 

But although the Sikhs were defeated they 
were not subdued. Three years later the 
Punjab was in revolt, and the sound of battle 
was again heard throughout the land. 

In the beginning of January, 1849, two forces 
faced one another on the eastern side of the 
river Jhelum. The Sikhs had the river behind 
them, and their position was covered in front by 
a long strip of jungle. It was impossible for 
Lord Gough, who was in command of the British 
troops, to see exactly where the enemy's lines 
lay, and he made up his mind not to attack until 
the following day. 

The Sikhs, however, were determined to force 
a battle. Their guns suddenly opened fire. 
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The British replied, and presently the air was 
filled with the thunder of cannon, and rolling 
clouds of smoke. For an hour the firing con- 
tinued, and then the British line advanced. ‘The 
thorny bushes and long grass of the jungle broke 
their orderly line of march, and soon the battle 
became a number of small combats, fought out 
hand-to-hand in many cases in the open spaces 
of the jungle. 

Darkness put an end to the fighting at last. 
The enemy retired to their position behind the 
jungle, and for a month the armies of Briton and 
Sikh lay facing one another. The battle which 
was to decide the fate of the Punjab was yet to 
- be fought. 

On the fourteenth of February a movement 
took place. The Sikhs left their encampment 
and marched northwards, hoping to make their 
way to Lahore, by crossing the Chenab further up. 
The fords of the river, however, were. strongly 
guarded, and they were forced to fall back on 
Gujrat. In the early morning of February 21, 
Lord Gough advanced upon this new position. 

The sun had risen in unusual splendour, 
flooding the fields of young corn with light, and 
gilding the peaks of the snow-clad mountains 
beyond. A short distance off, drawn up in the 
shape of a crescent, stood the greatest Sikh army 
which had yet opposed the British. It was 
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flanked on right and left by Afghan horsemen 
and protected by two villages, skilfully fortified. 
The British advanced, and carefully placed their 
euns. At nine o'clock the bombardment began, 
aud for two hours and a half a constant hail of 
shot was poured from the British cannon. 
When the guns of the Sikhs had almost ceased 
fire, a charge was made, and the British line 
swept across the field. The gallant Sikhs made 
a stubborn resistance, but they were overwhelmed 
and completely routed. 

The commander-in-chief and the leaders of the 
Sikh army gave up their swords to the British 
general, while the men surrendered their arms. 
A proclamation was made that the kingdom of . 
the Punjab had come to an end and that the 
territories of Ranjit Singh were to be regarded 
as a portion of the British Empire in India. 

The Sikhs accepted their defeat without 
complaint. They had fought bravely and. lost, 
and they were willing to abide by the result. 
Since the annexation of the Punjab, they have 
been loyal subjects of Britain, and have fought 
side by side with our troops in many a hard-won 
battle, showing the same courage and daring in 
fighting for Britain which they once showed in 
fighting against her. 


THE CAMP ON THE RIDGE. 


Eight years passed after the conquest of the 
Punjab, bringing the famous year that was the 
centenary of Plassey. Britain was preparing to 
_celébrate the great battle which won her first 
province in India, when an event took place 
which cast a sudden gloom over the empire. 
The Sepoys, or native soldiers, of northern India 
broke out in revolt, and tale after tale of cruelty 
and massacre reached the mother country. 

Few had guessed what bitter feelings were 
arising in the hearts of our Indian subjects or 
with what hatred they were beginning to regard 
British rule. But a feeling of bitter resentment 
was abroad, and it grew stronger when the 
large province of Oudh was annexed by Britain 
to save the people from the bad government of 
their king. But the people preferred bad 
government by Indians to good government by 
Europeans. In 1857 discontent reached its 
height. 


In that year new rifles with greased cartridges 
were served out to the soldiers. It was reported | 
that these cartridges were smeared with the fat 
of cows or of swine and the rumour spread 
swiftly from regiment to regiment. As the 
religion of the Mohammedans forbids them to 


touch the fat of swine, while the Hindus regard 
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the pig as unclean, the news created a panic 
fear wherever it spread. The ignorant natives 
were thoroughly alarmed. Many of them 
believed that the British were trying to make 
them false to their own religion in order to force 
them to become Christians. 

In the beginning of May eighty-five sepoys at 
Meerut refused to use the cartridges. They were 
tried for mutiny before a court of native officers 
and sentenced to ten years’ penal servitude. 
On the following Sunday evening, while the 
Europeans were at church, the sepoys were 

rescued by their comrades and a revolt broke 
out in which several people were slain. 

“To Delhi, to Delhi!” the cry arose, and 
leaving Meerut, the mutineers pressed out on to 
the moon-lit road that led to Delhi, where there 
were a powder-magazine and a store of arms. 
The morning sun was shining gloriously upon the 
mosques and palaces of the beautiful city, when 
the rebels burst in upon it, to renew their 
pdreadful work of slaughter. The aged king of 
Delhi, a descendant of the Great Moguls who 
lived under British protection, was proclaimed 
Emperor; a massacre of Europeans took place, 
and Delhi fell into the hands of the mutineers. 
There were no white troops at Delhi, but 
there were native regiments encamped on the 
Ridge, a stretch of rocky ground outside the 
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city. These men massacred their British officers 
and joined the rebels. 

After some delay a British army marched on 
the city under the command of Sir Henry 
Barnard. There was hard fighting to be done 
by the way, but our troops were everywhere 
successful, and on the evening of a hot day in 
June, less than a month after the massacre, 
they encamped on the Ridge. 

But, although the city had been reached, many 
weary weeks were to pass before it could be 
taken. The walls were strong, and were pro- 
tected by towers of great height, while all 
round them ran a dry ditch, twenty-five feet 
wide. To storm Delhi a vast army was needed, 
and Sir Henry Barnard’s forces were pitifully 
small. All that could be done was to cling 
stubbornly to the position on the Ridge, and 
wait until help arrived. 

The sultry days of June passed and the rains 
set in. After being exposed for weeks to the 
rays of a scorching sun, the British troops had 
o endure the discomfort of having their tents 
flooded and their garments drenched with water. 
The list of the sick grew daily longer and the 
number of fighting men grew less, while all the 
time fresh bands of sepoys were pouring into 
Delhi and the defences of the city grew daily 
stronger. 
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It was only by constant and hard fighting 
that the British held their position during these 
long weeks of waiting. But some fresh troops 
had arrived to their assistance, and now the 
glad news spread that others were advancing 
under the command of Brigadier John Nicholson. 
Courage and enthusiasm ran high at the mention 
of the great brigadier’s name. “If ever there 
is a desperate deed to be done in India, John 
Nicholson is the man to do it,” a British officer had 
once said, and there were few who did not share 
his opinion. When the column actually entered 
the camp, with Nicholson at its head, nothing 
could restrain the wild joy of the soldiers. 
Cheers broke from every side, and bands played. 
With his coming the city seemed already 
captured. 

Preparations for the assault were immediately 
set on foot. Guns were placed in position and g 
on the 8th of September the bombardment began 
in earnest. For five days a constant storm of 
shot and shell fell pitilessly on the fortification 
of Delhi. On the sixth the final assault was 
made. ae 

Four different columns advanced against the 
city at the same time, Nicholson himself leading 
the first. Powder bags had been faid at the 
Kashmir gate and when they were: fired and a 
breach was made the first and third columns 
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advanced. Through the thick hail of shot 
Nicholson led his men forward. One after 
another was struck down, but their comrades 
sprang to take the vacant places, and at the 
cost of a dreadful loss of life the breach was 
scaled. 

As the victorious column pushed through the 
city the men were exposed to a ceaseless fire 
from mosques and from the terraces of houses. 
Presently they found themselves engaged in a 
narrow street commanded by two heavy guns. 
Volleys of grape and rifle bullets swept along 
the narrow opening with deadly effect, while 

- numbers of the enemy were posted at the 

windows and on the low roofs of houses, waiting 
to fire as the troops advanced. Once and again 
6ur men fell back; they could not steel their 
hearts to meet that torrent of shot. 
— Then Nicholson himself rushed to the front. 
For a moment he stood alone waving his sword 
above his head and calling upon his men to 
fudvance, in tones at which the Punjab had learnt 
to tremble. A moment later he had fallen, struck 
down by a bullet which entered his chest. 

For six days the fighting continued. Slowly 
and painfully the Beitish won their way into the 
heart of the city ; the sepoys surrendered or fled, 
and once more the British flag wi raved trium- 
phantly over the capital of the great Moguls. 
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Like Wolfe, Nicholson died in the hour of 
victory, but he lived long enough to know that 
his plans had succeeded, and that Delhi was 
taken. Already the tide had turned against the 
rebels, and British authority was soon to be 
re-established in India. 


A MORNING PARADE. 


When the British in India first realised the 
full danger of the mutiny that had broken out, 
many eyes were turned anxiously to the Punjab. 
Only eight years before the Sikhs had been in 
arms against Britain, and it was feared that 
they would now see an opportunity of avenging 
their defeat. In the earlier war, when Britain 
faced them alone, they had been stubborn and 
hard to conquer. Should they rise now when 
all India was in rebellion the case would be well 
nigh hopeless. 

But the loyalty of the Sikhs had already been 
won by such men as John Nicholson. In the 
hour of danger no one stood more firmly by 
Britain than they. It was among the native 
garrisons, composed of regiments from other 
parts of India, stationed in the Punjab that 
signs of mutiny were discovered. “Sahib, they are 
up to this in it” one faithful native reported, and 
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he raised his hand to his throat, to signify that 
the sepoys were up to the neck in rebellion and 
discontent. 

Mr. Robert Montgomery, who was in charge 
at Lahore in place of Sir John Lawrence, who 
had gone to the hills for his health, saw that 
not a moment was to be lost. The rebels had 
already seized the arms and stores at Delhi. © 
If the magazines of the Punjab fell into their 
hands the whole of Upper India might be lost. 
It was decided not to wait until rebellion actually 
broke out, but to strike the first blow by disarm- 
ing the sepoys. 

It was a bold measure, and if it failed the 
result would be an instant rising in the Punjab. 
Tn order that it should succeed it was necessary 
to act with the utmost care and secrecy. 

On the 12th of May a ball was to .be given at 
~Mian-Mir six miles from Lahore, the chief 
military station in the Punjab. Orders were 
issued for a general parade on the following 
morning. There was nothing in the announce- 
ment to arouse suspicion; no hint of the nature 
of the parade was given, and life at the station 
went on as usual. 

That night the rooms of the Artillery mess 
house were ablaze with lights, and British 
officers and ladies gaily assembled for the dance. 
Till early morning the sound of music and 
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laughter floated out into the air. The dusky 
sepoys, hearing it, rejoiced that the British had 
no suspicions of the mutiny that was about to 
break out in the Punjab. 

But while the dancing went on, deep and 
serious plans were being laid. At four o’clock 
-in the morning the troops were ordered to 
fall in, and as the sun rose they assembled on 
the parade-ground. The order to have ammu- 
nition ready had been given, and had aroused an 
uneasy wonder in the minds of the soldiers. 
The thought of the mutinies that had broken out 
in other parts of India was present to all, and in 
anxious suspense they waited to see what the 
next moment would bring. ; 

The native regiments now began to pour on 
to the parade ground. Their appearance 
immediately set the fears of the British soldiers 
at rest. Their march was orderly and _ their 
response to commands was immediate. For 
them the assembly was an ordinary parade. 

The troops were now drawn up in columns 
with the Europeans on the right, the native 
infantry in the centre and the native cavalry on 
the left. While the native troops executed some 
simple movements in obedience to directions, 
the artillery loaded their guns unseen. There 
was a pause in the manoeuvres, and a clear 
strong voice rang through the parade-ground. 
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A staff-ofticer had advanced and was addressing 
the natives in their own language. He explained 
that as mutinies had taken place in other parts 
of India, and had led to the loss of many lives, 
it had been decided to disarm the regiments 
of Mian-Mir. Immediately the order sounded 
“Pile arms.” 

By a clever movement the British artillery 
and infantry had changed their position, and now 
stood facing the long dusky lines of natives. 
Surprised and dismayed at finding themselves 
thus outwitted, the sepoys remained motionless. 

As they hesitated a strong, determined voice 
gave forth a command “81st, load!” and the click 
of many guns told that a stern purpose had 
governed the placing of the British troops. 

Faced by that long row of guns and loaded 
muskets, the sepoys had no choice but to obey. 
Sullenly the infantry piled their muskets on the 
ground, while the cavalry unclasped their belts 
and threw down their sabres. Bands of British 
soldiers then gathered the weapons together and 
carried them to the carts which had_ been 
brought to receive them. 

The disarmed sepoys were marched from the 
parade-ground to their quarters. All fear of a 
rising of the garrison was at an end; without 
the firing of a gun the battle of the Punjab had 
been fought and won. 
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It was afterwards discovered that plans had 
been laid for the outbreak of a revolt on the 
very day on which the sepoys were disarmed. 
The rebels had arranged to capture the fort at 
Lahore, seize the arms and stores that lay there, 
massacre the Europeans at Mian-Mir, and open 
all the prisons in the district. By their prompt® 
and skilful action the British officers prevented 
these disasters. Forts were seized, regiments 
disarmed, and every sign of rebellion sternly 
repressed. Throughout the mutiny there was 
no successful outbreak in the Punjab. 


AN INDIAN BOADICEA. 


While the mutiny was but beginning and news 
of fresh outbreaks and disasters were daily being 
heard, a revolt broke out in Jhansi, in Central 
India. It was organised and directed by the 

® Rani, the widow of the late ruler. Since the 
time when her husband had died, without a 
successor, and Britain had annexed Jhansi, the 
hatred of the Rani had burnt strong and fierce 
within her. But while Britain was the ruling 
power in India her threats and complaints were 
unheeded. Presently the discontented princess 
learned to feign contentment and to wait. 
When the mutiny suddenly burst upon India, and 
the British power was everywhere in Northern 
and Central India shaken to its foundations, 
she thought that the hour for vengeance had 
come. 

Urged on by the Rani, the garrison at Jhansi 
broke out in revolt, and massacred their officers. 
On the following day a dreadful scene of slaughter 
took place, when men, women and children were 
ruthlessly put to the sword ina garden of the 
city. 

The Rani now openly took her stand as the 
enemy of Britain. Being proclaimed the ruler of 
Jhansi, she raised an army, hastily fortified the 
city, and prepared to defend it to the end. 
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Delhi had been retaken by the British, and 
the mutiny in many places had already been 
suppressed when an army marched against 
Jhansi under the command of Sir Hugh Rose. 

Batteries were set up and guns were placed ; 
the infantry opened fire upon the rebels, who 
crowded the walls, while shot and shell were © 
poured upon the city from the heavy cannon. 
The struggle was a desperate one. Under the 
fierce glare of a burning sun the British soldiers 
and their native comrades worked from early 
morning to sunset. At night they slept wearing 
their clothes, and ready to spring to their places 
at a call. 

Within the city the rebels worked with equal 
vigour. Even women and children assisted by 
repairing the defences on the walls or serving 
out ammunition. In spite of their efforts, 
however, the rebels steadily lost ground. <A 
breach had almost been made in the walls, and 
the British were nerving themselves for the 
final assault, when a new and sudden danger 
arose. News came that a rebel army was 
marching to the assistance of the Rani. It was 
led by Tantia Topi, the chief adviser of Nana 
Sahib, of Bithur near Cawnpore. In the earlier 
part of the mutiny that infamous prince had 
ordered a cruel massacre of women and children, 
who were afterwards thrown, wounded and dead 
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together, into a deep well. His general was 
now marching against the British at Jhansi. 

The hopes of the besieged troops rose high. 
All night long the sound of bugles and tom-toms 
was heard, while salutes were fired from time to 
time to express the joy of the garrison at the 

arrival of a relief army. 

Undismayed, the British prepared to meet the 
new force. Not for an instant was the siege 
interrupted. While the guns still continued 
their heavy cannonade, Sir Hugh Rose advanced 
against Tantia Topi supported only by the 
fifteen hundred men who could be spared from 
the siege. But so bravely did this small force 

. enter into the fight that the rebel army was 
utterly defeated, and fled in confusion, leaving 
gun after gun in the hands of the British. 
Within the walls of the city joy changed to 
erave anxiety. 

Even yet the Rani did not despair, and the 
troops, inspired by her courage, continued to 
resist the besieging army bravely. But the fall” 
of Jhansi was at hand. At three oclock one 
morning the British columns silently approached 
the walls to begin the assault. One company was 
sighted by the Indians; a_ blast of bugles 
sounded, and immediately a heavy fire was 
opened from above. Steadily the British troops 
pushed on, and ladders were placed against the 
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walls. Then fora moment the bravest faltered, 
as a volley of shot and stones poured down from 
above, while rockets spluttered and hissed on 
every side. But the hesitation was only for a 
moment. Pressing on again the gallant troops 
rushed the wall and entered the city. Street by 
street they fought their way to the palace of the 
Rani, where each room had to be contested in a_ 
hand to hand fight. Everywhere the rebels 
were put to flight, and the Rani herself stole 
from the fortress of the city and rode away with 
a few attendants. 

At Kalpi she rejoined Tantia Topi, persuaded 
a nephew of Nana Sahib to provide her with a 
fresh army, and prepared to meet the British 
again. Weary and exhausted as his men were, 
Sir Hugh Rose led them immediately to the 
attack. Again the army of the Rani was 
scattered, and again she escaped to carry the 
mutiny into the peaceful country of the 
Mahrattas. 

Sindhia, the principal chief of the Mahrattas, 
had remained faithful to Britain throughout the 
mutiny, but his half-hearted men, many of whom 
were not Mahrattas, were easily forced to go over 
to the side of the Rani. Again the standard of 
mutiny was raised, this time at Gwalior. 

Sir Hugh Rose had laid down his command 
and was about to start for Poona, when the 
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news of the reappearance of the Rani reached 
him. Without a moment’s delay he started for 
the north, and before he reached Gwalior the 
Rani had fallen in battle. At a little distance 
from the city a skirmish took place between 
British and rebel troops. Inch by inch the 
British gained ground. The rebels turned and 
fled. But one among them still boldly faced the 
British lines. It was the Rani of Jhansi, clad 
in male attire. Her horse at last refused to 
meet the fire longer, and against her will she 
was carried in the direction of the flight. A 
bullet, whistling through the air, struck her and 
a moment later a soldier dealt her a blow with 
his sabre, not knowing whom he struck. The 
Rani swayed in her saddle and fell, never to 
fight again. 

Three days later Gwalior was in the hands of 
the British. The daring revolt of the Rani had 
come to an end. ‘The best and _ bravest 
military leader of the rebels” was dead. Like 
Boadicea in Britain the Rani had risen against a 
foreign power, and defended her cause to the 
end, believing it to be just. By her countrymen 
she will always be regarded as a heroine and a 
martyr. Like Boadicea also she had _ been 
exceedingly bloodthirsty. : 

A short time after the death of the Rani of 
Jhansi the mutiny came to an end, and peace 
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was restored in India. But Britain had learnt 
much from the long and painful war. It was 
now decided to arrange for the better govern- 
ment of India and an act was passed by which 
the Kast India Company was abolished and the 
great eastern empire came directly under the 
authority of Queen Victoria. 
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THE TAJ MAHAL, A MOHAMMEDAN SHRINE OF THE MOGUL PERIOD. 


NEW ZEALAND. 


More than a thousand miles south-east of 
Australia lies the beautiful group of islands 
known as New Zealand. The early travellers 
who visited these distant shores brought back 
glowing accounts of the beauty and fertility of 
the islands, but for many years no attempt was 
made to colonise them. “Britain has enough 
colonies” the Duke of Wellington said, and a 
large number of people were of the same 
opinion. 

Traders, however, had already found their 
way to New Zealand, and many of them had 
settled there in spite of the fierce opposition of 
the natives. The Maoris, as these natives are 
called, were a strong and brave race. They 
lived in tribes, each tribe being ruled by a chief 
with the aid of a council. War was their chief 
pleasure and occupation, and every man was a 
trained warrior. In defence of their pahs, or 
fortified villages, they fought with desperate 
courage, wielding spears and clubs that would 
have taxed the strength of ordinary men, and ~ 
sternly refusing to yield while resistance was 
still possible. 

Yet the Maoris were not uncivilised. They 
had a keen sense of honour and held firmly to 
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their word when it was pledged. They tilled 
and cultivated the soil, and not only built houses 
but adorned them with elaborate and beautiful 
carving. 

The people of Britain took a keen interest in 
the stories that were spread of the bravery of the 
Maoris, of their delicate carving, and their fierce 
and savage customs. Missionaries went out to 
New Zealand, and, being well received, they 
taught the natives many useful arts. Some time 
later, in 1840, a dramatic meeting was held on 
the shores of North Island. From a raised 
platform, decorated with flags, General Hobson, 
who had been sent out from Britain, addressed 
the gathered chiefs. He was the bearer of a 
message from (Queen Victoria inviting the 
Maoris to place themselves under her protection. 
The terms of the agreement were read and 
explained, and on the following day the chiefs 
signed the treaty by which they received “all 
the rights and privileges of British subjects.” 

Affairs, however, did not go smoothly. The 
British settlers required land, and the Maoris 
| were unwilling to give it, even on receiving 
payment. With unfailing patience they kept 
watch, and when a building was begun on 
disputed ground they destroyed it by night. 
For some years a silent struggle went on. 
Then fighting broke out. It was repressed after 
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a time but the cause of discontent remained, and 
in 1860 the torch of war was again ablaze in 
the country. 

In Taranaki the settlers were forced to take 
refuge in New Plymouth, while bands of fierce 
Maori warriors swept over the colony, destroying 
crops, farmsteads, and houses. Fighting died 
down in that district at last, but it was bravely 
continued in Waikato, and on the east coast it 
raged more fiercely still. 

There the Maoris had built a strong pah, on a 
ridge surrounded by a swamp, and within its 
fortifications they waited to defend their terri- 
tory. In the evening of the 28th of April a 
British army closed round them. Guns were 
placed in position during the night, and with 
the first light of morning a cannonade began. 
Hour after hour the heavy boom of guns re- 
sounded at regular intervals.- It was late 
afternoon when a rocket shot suddenly upwards, 
giving the signal to the British troops to rush to 
the assault. 

A breach had already been made in the forti- 
fications of the pah, and through this opening 
two British officers led the way, their men 
following closely. At the same time Colonel 
Greer, who had been stationed in the rear, drew 
his troops nearer in order to cut off the retreat 
of the Maoris. At that moment there seemed 
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no loophole of escape for the dusky warriors 
within the pah. 

The Maoris were still crouching in their 
trenches, concealed from sight. When the 
British troops dashed into the pah, they were 
met with a hail of shot from right and left, but 
hardly an enemy was to be seen. Officers and 
men went down beneath the deadly fire, while 
those behind rushed to their assistance only to 
fall on the same spot and add to the confusion 
and disorder. A panic took place, and the 
British troops broke and fled, stunned by the 
unexpected resistance, and the sudden fall of 
many of their officers. 

Knowing that the assault would be renewed 
on the following day, the victorious Maoris now 
made up their minds to escape. In the thick 
darkness of a rainy night they stole from the 
pah, and made their way silently through the 
fern that grew around. 

With the return of light our men entered the 
deserted fort to carry off the dead and the 
wounded. There they were touched to find that 
the generous Maoris had placed a vessel con- 
taining water by the side of each wounded 
British soldier, so that he might not suffer from 
thirst in their absence. In recognition of this 
act of kindness a number of Maori prisoners 
were afterwards set at liberty. 
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For a few weeks the Maoris enjoyed the 
triumph of their victory. Then it was wiped 
out in a crushing defeat. Hearing that a pah 
was being built a few miles from the scene of 
the former struggle, Colonel Greer advanced 
against it with six hundred men. The British 
troops opened a steady fire which continued for 
two hours. Then reinforcements arrived and 
the order to charge was given. Bravely the 
Maoris met the onward rush of the enemy. 
For a time they fought desperately, with 
unshaken courage. Even when they were 
driven from their ditches at the point of the 
bayonet they refused to yield and their flight 

* was calm and orderly. “It was strange to see 
them slowly climb up, and, disdaining to run, 
walk away under a fire that mowed them down,” 
a British general wrote describing the flight. 
But although the courage of the Maoris was as 
great as ever their cause was lost. 

' A short time after this defeat they gave up 
their arms, and ceded their land to Britain. 
Later, however, a fresh rebellion broke out and 
it was not till the year 1870 that peace was 
finally restored in New Zealand. 

During the war the Maoris proved themselves 
to be brave and generous foes. Since peace was 
proclaimed they have shown themselves to be 
loyal and devoted friends. In the land which 
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has been reserved for their use they live in great 
peace and prosperity, and their relations with 
the British settlers are cordial and_ friendly. 
At the same time the British settlements have 
rapidly grown in number, and to-day they are 
united under one parliament as the Dominion of 
New Zealand. 


A LAND OF WHEAT AND APPLES. 


From the time when Canada first came under 
British rule the country had slowly grown in 
wealth and in population. When war broke out 
between Britain and her American colonies, 
thousands of loyal settlers had left their homes 
in the older colony and made their way north- 
wards to settle on the coast of Canada, or in the 
beautiful districts round Lake Ontario. Some 
time later colonisation began in the fur-traders’ 
land. Meantime gallant explorers had made 
their way by river and lake through forest and 
valley till the Arctic Ocean was discovered in 
the north and the passes of the Rocky Moun- 
tains had been opened up in the west. 

From time to time changes were made in the 
government of the country to suit the needs of 
the colonists. But in 1864 affairs were still in 
an unsatisfactory state. In that year the 
colonies on the coast, Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswick and Prince Edward Island began to 
discuss a union. Canada asked to be allowed to 
join, and soon afterwards a great convention was 
held at Quebec. For eighteen days the delegates 
sat, discussing the union behind closed doors. 
During that time they prepared a bill which was 
presented to the British parliament and accepted. 


On the first day of July, 1867, Upper and Lower 
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Canada united with the three Atlantic provinces 
to form the Dominion of Canada. 

Two years later the united parliament bought 
the wide lands in which the fur-trader had been 
king for nearly two centuries. Now the great, 
silent forests were to ring with the settler’s axe, 
and the smoke of many huts was to rise on 
the lonely prairies. But first the land had to be 
explored and measured, and while this was being 
done trouble arose. Some of the inhabitants 
of the settlement on the Red River became 
alarmed at the changes that were taking place, 
and they rose in rebellion under Louis Riel. 

It was the beginning of winter, and _ the 
_ difficulty of leading troops into the heart of 
Canada seemed almost insurmountable. But 
the flag of the revolt was waving on Fort Garry 
and the settlement had to be saved at any cost. 
A force of twelve hundred men was speedily 
gathered together, and placed at the disposal of 

Yolonel Garnet Wolseley, who was to lead the 
expedition against Riel. 

Hundreds of miles of river and lake lay 
between the Red River settlement and the 
settled parts of Canada, Louis Riel felt secure 
at such a distance. ‘ Wolseley will never reach 
Fort Garry” he was in the habit of saying, and 
he continued his high-handed treatment of all 
who opposed him. 
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But the British force was steadily advancing. 
In the beginning of August Colonel Wolseley 
reached the Rainy River; then pressing west- 
wards he cautiously approached Fort Garry. 
Guns were held in readiness and at every 
moment it was expected that fire would be 
opened from the fort. But no movement was 
seen. Everything lay silent and apparently 
deserted. As the troops approached Louis Riel - 
was seen to escape from one of the gates with 
two of his friends. By a bridge of boats they 
fled across the Assiniboine River and disappeared 
from sight. Without opposition Wolseley took 
possession of the fort. Louis Riel’s rebellion 
had suddenly been suppressed; his followers 
were already scattered, and before that year had 
passed the province of Manitoba had _ been 
added to the Dominion of Canada. Immedi- 
ately afterwards British Columbia joined the 
union. 

Thus from the first moment of its foundation 
the new country grew apace. But as its terri- 
tory extended the difficulty of transit became 
keenly felt. In early days the settlers had made 
their way up rivers in canoes, and crossed long 
tracts of country in jolting waggons. Now a 
surer and swifter way of travelling was required, 
and it was decided to lay a railway from coast 
to coast. In 1880 the work began and six years 
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later the first train left Montreal for the west. 
Across the level prairies of central Canada, 
through the dark tunnels and over the abysses 
of the Rocky Mountains it sped, uniting east 
and west in its rapid flight. 

Since the construction of this railway Canada 
has rapidly increased in prosperity. Fresh 
emigrants have gone out in great numbers to 
- this land of wheat and apples, which is constantly 
calling for workers to develop its vast resources. 
Pleasant wheat-fields and orchards now stretch 
far inland; prosperous towns have sprung up 
where once the solitude was unbroken ; every- 
where life and activity are to be felt. “ Never 
has a people been endowed with a nobler birth- 
right, or blessed with prospects of a fairer 
future,” one Governor-General said in a speech 
in Canada. Britain realises that she has a duty 
in helping to bring about this fairer future for 
the daughter land that has stood loyally by her 
through days of sunshine and gloom, always 
ready to sacrifice the best of her sons to the need 
of the mother country. 

In the great European war which broke out 
in 1914 Canada resolved to take her share, 
and very shortly after the beginning of the war 
she sent a large and well equipped contingent, 
to be followed later by a second and third if 
necessary. 


HOW THE ZULUS WASHED THEIR 
SPEARS. 


While Canada was rising to her place among 
the nations of the world, South Africa was still 
torn by internal strife. The relationship between 
British and Boers was strained, and had already 
led to war, while the hostile tribes which hung 
upon the frontiers were a menace to them both. 

From the Transvaal, especially, danger was to 
be feared. The Boer leaders were uneducated ; 
the government was weak; the finances were 
embarrassed. It was unlikely that a state, 
suffering from so many disadvantages, would be 
able to hold its own against the natives, and if 
the Transvaal yielded the British colonies would 
immediately be exposed to attack. 

The British government saw that steps must 
immediately be taken, and Sir Theophilus 
Shepstone was sent to Pretoria to examine the 
affairs of the Transvaal. He decided that the 
Boer republic ought to be annexed by Britain, 
and in April 1877 a proclamation was read 
which declared the Boers of the Transvaal to be 
subjects of Queen Victoria. 

This soon led to a war with Cetywayo, the 
leader of the Zulus. For some years the British 
settlers in Natal had looked with distrust upon 


this dangerous neighbour. His pride and his 
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eruelty were without equal, and dreadful tales 
were told of the massacres of his people which 
took place in obedience to his orders. When the 
Governor of Natal protested against such conduct, 
Getywayo’s answer was one of defiance. “ Why 
do the white people start at nothing? I have 
not yet begun; I have yet to kill; it is the custom 
of our nation and | shall not depart from it. I 
must wash my spears.” 

A boundary dispute now led to war, and in 
1879 a British army invaded Zululand at three 
different points. Lord Chelmsford led the main 
column from Natal. Some hundred men were 
left on the frontier in charge of the stores, while 

the remainder of the force crossed the Bufialo 
River at a ford known as Rorke’s Drift, and ° 
encamped on the farther side. 

The British officers did not realise the danger 
of the campaign upon which they had entered. 
Although they were now in the territory of an 
enemy, famed for fierce courage and daring, they 
made no attempt to strengthen their camp by 
entrenchments. The tents were scattered, and 
were awkwardly placed at the foot of a hill, so 
that, if an attack was made in front, the only 
way of escape was through a narrow pass to the 
Tugela. 

On the morning of January 22, Lord Chelms- 
ford left this insecure camp in charge of a small 
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force, and advanced with the rest of his men to 
attack a Zulu kraal. 

In his absence a Zulu army of over ten 
thousand men swept down upon the ill-fortified 
camp. Firmly the British took their stand. 
The advancing masses of Zulus were met by 
volley after volley of steady fire. Time after 
time they yielded, rallied and charged again. 
“As the sea breaks on the shore” the great 
dusky masses broke again and again upon the 
British lines. Fiercely our troops fought while 
their ammunition lasted. But it gave out at last 
and they were cut down mercilessly in the 
onward rush of the enemy. _ 

Amid the clash and tumult of the dreadful 
“massacre that followed, many deeds of bravery _ 
took place. On the hillside a small band of men 
had worked their guns with feverish haste, until 
they were surrounded by triumphant Zulus. 


Then, seeing that no more could be done their — 


officer drew his sword, and, waving it aloft, 


threw himself upon the circle of spears that had, 


closed around him. | 

Soon all resistance was at an end. The 
British camp had become a tomb of the dead, 
and two horsemen were riding furiously towards 
the Buffalo, to carry the news of the Zulu victory 
to the troops that had remained to guard the 
passage of the river, 
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There was no time to lose. * With biscuit 
boxes and sacks of corn the brave garrison 
hurriedly formed a circular wall, and behind this 
defence they calmly awaited the advance of the 
enemy. They were little over a hundred and the 
Zulu army numbered thousands, but they stood 
at the entrance to Natal and the British colony | 
had to be defended at all costs. 

Hardly an hour and a quarter had been spent 
in erecting the frail fortifications, when the creat, 
dusky hordes of the Zulus were seen to advance. 
In rush after rush they swept down upon the 
entrenchments, only to be driven back by a sharp 
volley of shot. Darkness fell and still the 
unequal struggle went on. Towards midnight 
the British were hard pressed. But the greater 
their danger became, the higher their courage 
rose, and the battle lost nothing of its fury. 
Gradually the ranks of the Zulus began to break ; 
their confidence failed them, and disorder 
quickly spread, until the whole vast army was 
fleeing from the Buffalo, cowed and_ afraid. 
By the brave stand which they had made, a 
handful of British soldiers had saved Natal from 
invasion, and had partly avenged the defeat of 
their comrades on the other side of the river. 
Great honour was gained by all, but especially 
by Lieutenants Chard and Bromhead who 
commanded. 
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As soon as possible Lord Chelmsford reformed 
his forces and invaded Zululand. Reinforce- 
ments were sent from Britain, but before they 
arrived a great victory had been won at Ulundi, 
Cetywayo was captured and taken as a prisoner 
to Cape Town, and some years later Zululand 


_ was annexed by Britain. 


THE FARMERS’ WAR. 


Immediately after the defeat of Cetywayo a 
disastrous war broke out between the British 
and the emigrant Boers. The annexation of the 
Transvaal had been carried out without the 
consent of the Dutch colonists, and a large 
number of them were violently opposed to the 
change. It was true that they benefited greatly 
by being under British rule, but their wishes had 
not been consulted, and a strong feeling of dis- 
content had quickly spread among them. 

A few months after the Transvaal was declared 
to be British territory, representatives of the 
Boers were on their way to London, to lay their 
cause before parliament. They were received in 
Britain with great kindness and hospitality, but 
no hope was given that the queen’s sovereignty 
would be withdrawn from the Transvaal. 
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In the following year a second deputation 
undertook the long voyage to England. This 
time the representatives carried with them a 
document bearing the names of more than six 
thousand persons who were in favour of inde- 
pendence. They believed the British would 
yield, if they knew the majority of the Boers to 
be against them, and they carried with them a 
proof that this was the case. The answer they 
received, however, was that which had already 
been given. They were told that the Transvaal 
must remain under the British flag. 

Since peaceable means of securing what they 
wished had failed the Dutch of the Transvaal 
now made up their minds to appeal to arms. 
To most of the Boers the cause seemed a sacred 
one, for they were called upon to defend the 
liberty which their fathers had won by their 
toilsome journey northwards through the wilder- 
ness. A thrill of enthusiasm and excitement ran 
through the Transvaal. Mothers urged on their 
sons and sisters their brothers. Every one was 
anxious to contribute to the success of the 
war. i 

On December 16, 1880, the flag of the 
republic was raised in the Transvaal, and a 
message was sent to the British Administrator, 
calling upon him to surrender the country to the 
Boers within forty-eight hours. On the same 
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day fighting began. From the first the Boers 
were successful, while disaster after disaster 
befell the British troops. On the 20th of 
December a detachment of two hundred and 
fifty men was attacked and forced to surrender. 
In the end of January Sir George Colley was 
driven back with heavy loss at Laing’s Nek, as he 
tried to enter the Transvaal from Natal. Ten 
days later he again fought near the Ingogo 
river, but after a desperate fight he returned 
to camp defeated. Many of his men lay dead 
or wounded on the field of battle, on which 
darkness was already closing, amid heavy, 
drenching rain. 

But the worst disaster was still to come. 
Eager to crush the Boers, and stung to the 
quick by the thought that he had twice met — 
with defeat, Sir George Colley formed a desper- = 
ate scheme for forcing his way into the Transvaal. 7 
The plan was put into action and it failed. 

On the border of Natal and the Transvaal : 
stands Majuba Hill, a steep hill, round in shape | 
and extremely difficult of ascent. As it over-_ 
looked the Boer camp at Laing’s Nek, Sir George : 
Colley made up his mind to seize it, and so force — 
the Boers from their position. 

During the night he set out from the camp, 
accompanied by six hundred men. A third of 
the force was distributed in outposts, to keep up 
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communication with the camp. The remaining 
four hundred cautiously made their way up the 
steep sides of the mountain, clinging to shrubs 
and bushes as they went and placing their feet 
carefully lest they should make a false step in 
the darkness. It was a difficult and dangerous 
undertaking but it was carried out success- 
fully. 

At dawn the Boers were surprised and dis- 
mayed to see the flat summit of the hill above 
them fringed with the red coats of the British 
soldiers. Their first impulse was to take to 
fight, and oxen were already being spanned, 
when it was noticed that no advance was being 
made from the British camp. The force at the 
top of the hill was small and isolated. 

A hundred and fifty volunteers immediately 
offered to climb the hill and dislodge the British. 
Approaching from three sides, in order to divide 
the attention of the enemy, they crept stealthily 
from rock to rock, pausing to load and fire as 
often as they found themselves under cover. 
Standing on the summit of the hill, clear against 
the sky. line, the British troops were an easy 
mark for the Boers below. The ranks were 
already thinned, when suddenly the small Boer 
force arrived at the top of the hill, opening a 
fire which proved deadly at such close quarters. 
As officers and men fell on every side, the 
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British troops began to lose courage. Their 
ranks broke and they took to flight only to be 
shot down one by one as they rushed over the 
steep mountain side. 

Nearly a hundred men were killed and two 
hundred were wounded or taken prisoners, 
while Sir George Colley himself lay dead upon 
the battle-field, with a bullet in his head. 
“The troops fought like true heroes,” one of 
the Boer leaders said, describing the battle, 
“but God gave us the victory.” 

Instead of sending out fresh troops and con- 
tinuing the war the British government decided 
to restore self-government to the Boers, and the 
Transvaal became a republic under British 
overlordship. The peace that followed, however, 
was an unsettled one. The Boers looked upon 
the act of the British government as one of 
weakness, and not of generosity, and they did 
not keep their promises of just treatment to the 
British settlers in the Transvaal. The state of 
affairs soon became as uncertain and unsatis- 
factory as it had ever been before. 


THE CITY BEYOND THE DESERT. 


The opening of the Suez Canal in 1869 
brought many changes to Britain and to the 
Empire in the east. Very few vessels now sailed 
to India by the long route of the Cape of Good 
Hope. The commerce between the east and the 
west passed by Egypt. 

Britain was thus forced to take an interest in 
the ancient land of the Pharaohs. But the 
condition of the country made statesmen uneasy. 
The ruler, known as the Khedive, was reckless 
and extravagant, while the people suffered from 
great poverty. It was clear that if no change 
took place, ruin would come upon the country. 

As owners of the Suez Canal both France and 
Britain had an interest in preventing this. In 
1879 they deposed the Khedive and set his son 
in his place, while they themselves took control 
of the money matters of Egypt. In 1882 the 
Egyptian army rose in revolt against the new 
Khedive, and a British army had to be sent to 
put them down and to guard the Khedive. 

A short time later a revolt broke out in the 
- Sudan, over which the Khedives of Egypt had 
extended their rule. A leader had arisen who 
declared that he was the Mahdi or prophet, and 


that he had come to lead the people to liberty. 
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In answer to his call large numbers of men 
crowded to his standard. Several times forces 
were sent against him,.and each time they met 
with defeat. 

Then Hicks Pasha marched from Egypt at the 
head of a large army. Men of all kinds had 
been pressed into the ranks. Merchants and 
peasants were there, street-boys and students, 
all were taken to swell the army that was to 
oppose the Mahdi. 

Bravely the rebel of the Sudan and his 
followers set out to meet this new force. The 
army of Hicks Pasha was defeated and crushed, 
and the Mahdi became supreme in the south. 

It was now decided to abandon the Sudan, 
and leave the Sudanese to rule their country 
alone. But there were faithful Egyptian 
garrisons posted here and there in the land 
that was to be given up to the enemy, and these 
had first to be withdrawn. To perform this 
difficult task the British government sent out 
General Gordon, who had formerly acted as 
Governor-General of the Sudan. 

On receiving the summons, Gordon — 
ately started for Egypt. Little more than a 
weék later he had left Cairo, on the lonely 
journey to Khartoum, accompanied only by one _ 
European, Colonel Stewart. At the bend of the 
river they left the Nile valley, and struck across 
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the desert on camels. Day after day they pressed 
forward at their utmost speed, for the errand 
was a desperate one, and every hour that was 
gained was of priceless value. 


- WAITING FOR RELIFF. 


On the 18th of February, 1884, General 
Gordon entered Khartoum. His arrival was 
greeted with outbursts of joy from young and 


old alike, who looked upon him as their rescuer, 
P, ~—P 
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and the saviour of Khartoum from the desert 
hordes. 

But it was impossible for General Gordon to 
effect the withdrawal of the garrison without 
troops to support him, and for some time his 
request that troops should be sent received no 
attention. Weeks passed, then months. The 
hosts of the Mahdi advanced and closed round 
Khartoum, and Gordon had to prepare for a 
siege. 

Bravely the two lonely Englishmen faced their 
impossible task. From early morning till night 
they worked, strengthening their defences, and 
watching over the little garrison lest any of the 
men should betray the city. At last when 
September had come, and there was still no sign 
of help, Colonel Stewart left Khartoum on board 
the little steamer Abbas to make his way to — 
. Cairo for troops. | 

Some time later a message from the Mahdi 
announced that the Abbas had been taken 
and Colonel Stewart slain. Even under this” 
blow Gordon’s courage did not fail. “Tell the 
Mahdi,” he replied “it is all one to me, Lam here ; 
like iron.” 

The siege went on and Gordon was now the 
only European in Khartoum. All day he led the 
defence of the town, and ever, as evening fell, he 
stood on the ramparts looking over the desert 
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and down the Nile in the vain hope that at last 
he was to see the flash of bayonets and the 
bright red of the British uniform. 

Week after week he waited, while provisions 
dwindled away, and the hosts of the Mahdi 
drew closer and closer to Khartoum. Still there 
was no sign of the advance of troops. 

On the 26th of January, the watching and 
waiting suddenly ceased. As the sun was 
rising, and the first faint glow of dawn was on 
the earth, the Sudanese burst into Khartoum. 
Everywhere the starved and weary soldiers gave 
way before them, and Gordon himself fell, 
pierced by many spears. 

Two days later, two steamers approached 
Khartoum, bearing the first detachment of the 
relief force for which Gordon had looked so long 
in vain. No flag greeted them from the battle- 
ments, and as they approached the city they were 
met with a shower of bullets from the walls. _ 
Khartoum had already fallen, and the brave , 
Englishman who had defended it for nine Tong ; 
months was dead. , 

Finding that they had arrived too late the 
troops retired, and for a time the Sudan was © 
left in the hands of the Mahdi. 

Under his successor the suffering of the 
natives became so great that Britain was again 
forced to interfere and the conquest of the 
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Sudan was undertaken. Railway lines were 
laid far into the desert and communication by 
telegraph was set up. Then Lord Kitchener, 
who was in command of the expedition, advanced 
against the Sudanese, and after inflicting two 
crushing defeats he entered Omdurman, the 
capital of the Sudan. 

On the following Sunday a funeral service was 
held at Khartoum in memory of the hero who 
had died there nearly fourteen years before. 
When silence fell again on the little city beyond 
the desert, the flags of = 
Britain and Egypt 4 
were floating over 
it together, a sign 
that Gordon's’ 4 
work was at 
last to be 
accomplished 
and that 
peace and 
order were 
to come upon 
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GENERAL GORDON. 


OVER HIMALAYAN SNOWS. 


When the East India Company was abolished 
and Queen Victoria was proclaimed Empress of 
India a new era of progress and _ prosperity 
opened up for the distressed masses of India. 
But the time for complete peace had not yet 
come, and for some years trouble was constantly 
arising on the north-west frontier. 

In 1893 an agreement was made _ between 
India and Afghanistan by which the boundaries 
between the two countries were fixed; the hill- 
country on the border being placed under British 
oversight. But the fierce hill-tribes refused to 
live contentedly under British control. Again 
and again discontent broke out, and many a 
hard and sharp struggle took place before peace 
was restored. 

The first important outbreak took place in 
Chitral, a district little larger than Wales, lying 
far to the north, amid the ridges and spurs of 
the Hindu Kush. It is a silent, desolate land, 
of huge snowclad mountains, and swift rushing 
torrents on barren hillsides. Only a small area 
is fit for cultivation. 

In this solitary, remote country, the British 
resident was surrounded and besieged by the 
discontented hill-men. Fortunately he had 


a body of troops, and with them he took refuge 
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in a fort. There his men could defend them- 
selves for a time against the attacks of the 
enemy, but their supply.of food was small, and 
their position was one of great danger. 

Two expeditions were immediately prepared 
and sent to their relief, but the difficulties in the 
way were enormous. Advancing from the 
south General Low fought his way through pass 
after pass only to find his march delayed by 
swollen rivers, and narrow mountain paths along * 
which it was impossible for animals to draw 
their heavy load. 

Meantime Colonel Kelly was advancing from 
Gilgit by a still more difficult route among the 
Himalayas. Slowly and laboriously he led his 
troops up the steep hill tracks. Through snow- 
drifts and by the brink of precipices they passed. 
Mules stumbled and fell; men were struck by 
snow-blindness, or frost-bitten by the intense 
cold, and still the brave troops pushed on to the 
relief of Chitral. 

At length a narrow plain was reached on 
which the soft snow had gathered to a depth of 
several feet. The path which was being followed 
suddenly ceased and the mules plunged and 
stumbled, dragging helplessly at their heavy 
loads. Every effort was made to encourage 
them to force their way onwards, but it was in 
vain, No animal could cross that field of snow. 
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The order to retreat was given, and, weary 
and dejected, the troops began to retrace their 
steps. But although the mules had failed to carry 
the guns across the snow-field, there were brave 
men who were willing to try. Plans were rapidly 
made, and without loss of time Captain Borra- 
daile set out a second time at the head of a force 
of several hundred men. The task before him 
was a difficult one. Two heavy guns, with their 
“carriages and a store of ammunition had to be 
carried over a high mountain pass on which 
deep snow was lying. But the courage of the 
men was equal to the test, and with high hopes 
they set out on the dangerous march. 

Sledges had rapidly been formed, and when 
deep snow was met thirty men were set to drag 
each one. The effort was painful, for at every 
step they sank to the waist in snow, while the 
sledges were constantly being overturned, and 
had to be dragged into position again. With 
clenched teeth and faces hard set, the men 
struggled on, determined not to give in while 
strength remained. When the sledges had to be 
abandoned, at last, the loads were slung from 
poles .and again the weary men pushed on, 
straining under the heavy weight. 

Night fell at last, cold and dark, and guns and 
ammunition had to be left behind while the men 
hastened on to reach the camp some miles off. 
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On the following day Captain Borradaile 
pressed on with two companies, leaving the 
remainder of the force to bring up the guns. At 
every moment men sank to the shoulders in 
snow, borne down by the weight of their over- 
coats and rifles. A chill wind blew, blistering 
their faces painfully, and all suffered from 
parching thirst. Encouraging and cheering 
their officers still led them forward and ten 
hours after leaving camp they reached Laspur, ° 
on the further side of the pass. 

On the evening of the following day the guns 
were dragged into Laspur, amid loud cheers. A 
keen frost had frozen the track by which Borra- 
daile’s party had passed, and the remaining 
troops were able to follow more quickly than 
they would otherwise have done. Yet the 
suffering which they had undergone was extreme. 
For two nights they had slept in the snow, after 
struggling from early morning till dark, blinded 
by the glare of the sun, and stung by _ bitter 
winds. Many of them were suffering from 
frost-bite, and ague, and large numbers from 
snow-blindness. 

3ut the worst of the journey was now: over. 
At Laspur the troops were reunited and the 
last stage of the march on Chitral began. *There 
was fighting to be done by the way, but the 
Chitralis were everywhere defeated, and in less 
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than a fortnight Colonel Kelly entered the 
besieged fort at the head of his men. There the 
little garrison was still holding to its position, 
fighting bravely under a Union Jack that had 
been made by a clever Sikh out of pieces of red, 
white, and blue material. 

Peace was rapidly restored in Chitral, but 
two years later a fresh revolt broke out farther 
south. It was seen that special attention had to 
be paid to the frontier districts, and in 1901 
Lord Curzon appointed a Chief Commissioner 
and a staff of officers to deal with them alone. 
To strengthen the frontier a chain of forts was 
built. 

Nevertheless, frontier troubles continued. In - 
1919 the Amir of Afghanistan prepared to 
invade the north-west. Indian troops were 
quickly mobilised. The Afghan advanced base 
at Decca was occupied, and Kabul and Jalalabad 
were bombed by aeroplanes. Soon the Afghans 
were asking for peace, but it was not till 1921 
that an agreement was reached whereby the 
two governments undertook to respect each 
other's independence in regard to home and 
foreign affairs. 


. 


THE COMMONWEALTH OF THE 
SOUTHERN CROSS. 


A few years after the conquest of the Sudan 
an event of great importance to the British 
empire took place in Australia. The five 
separate colonies which had been formed there, 
resolved to unite, along with Tasmania, to form 
the Commonwealth of Australia. 

Let us see what led to the rapid development 
- of this important colony, where a new and 
strong nation had sprung into being, little more 
than a century after the first feeble settlement 
was made at Port Jackson. 

By the middle of the nineteenth century a 
large part of the vast inland continent had been 
explored. The sheep-farmer had pressed his 
way far inland, to the Never-Never land, which 
lies in the heart of Australia. Settlers were 
following slowly in his track, while on the coast 
little sea-port towns had sprung up, where large 
cargoes of wool were shipped for Britain. 

But progress was slow, and the colonies were 
still suffering from poverty when an event took 
place which threatened to deprive them of their 
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best settlers. Gold was discovered in California. 
The feverish excitement which the news brought 
with it rapidly spread, and soon a number of 
adventurous colonists had left Australia to seek 
their fortune in the American west. Among 
them was Edward Hargraves, who was greatly 
impressed by the similarity which existed 
between the rocks of California and those of 
New South Wales. The thought struck him 
that if gold was to be found in America it was 
probably to be found in Australia too, and on 
his return he began a careful search near 
Bathurst. To his intense delight he was soon 
rewarded by finding gold in acreek. ‘“ My boy,” 
he cried excitedly to his companion, ‘I shall be ° 
a baronet, you will be knighted, and my old 
horse will be stuffed and put in a glass case in 
the British Museum.” 

Three months later the gold fever had spread 
throughout Australia. Four hundred men were 
already at work on the gold-fields and the road 
which led across the Blue Mountains to the 
plains of Bathurst was lined with eager bands of 
men and women all pressing hurriedly in one 
direction. 

The governors of Victoria saw their colony 
quickly becoming depopulated, and, eager to 
stop the rush to New South Wales, they offered 
a reward for the discovery of gold within the 
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borders of Victoria. The plan was successful 
and gold-fields were found in Victoria which far 
surpassed those of Bathurst in richness. The 
colony went mad with excitement at the news. 
Shops were closed; flocks and herds were left 
untended ; though shearing time was at hand no 
shearers were found; harvest was approaching 
and there were none to gather in the grain. 
The crews of the ships that arrived at Melbourne 
deserted as soon as the harbour was reached, 
and it was impossible to find sailors to man any 
outward-bound vessel. 

As the news of the wealth which had been 
discovered in Australia spread through Europe 
- and America, large numbers of emigrants began 
to pour into the country. In a few years the 
population of Victoria increased fourfold. 
Many of the newcomers were idlers who were 
incapable of settling down to quiet life when the 
rush for gold was over, but a large number 
were brave and hardy settlers such as Australia 
required. 

A period of prosperity and progress now set 
in. Cities began to spring up; railways were 
built, and telegraph wires stretched from town 
to town. Over thirty years had passed when 
the idea of a union between the different 
colonies began to spring up in the minds of some 
of the greatest men of Australia. While they 
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remained separate the various states were 
weakened by petty jealousies and quarrels. 
United, they would work together for the good 
of all, and would be stronger to meet any attack 
that might come from without. 

The difficulties in the way were gradually 
surmounted, and in 1900 Queen Victoria gave 
her assent to an act which enabled the colonies 
of Australia to form a federation, resembling 
that of Canada. 

The news that Australia was about to take 
her place as one of the nations of the empire was 
received throughout Britain with enthusiasm. 
A thousand picked troops, drawn from every 
part of the empire, were sent to Sydney, to take 
part in the proclamation of the Commonwealth, 
and it was arranged that King George, then 
Duke of York, should be present at the opening 
of the first united parliament. 

On a cloudless autumn day, the Ophir, 
bearing the Prince (who had now become 
Duke of Cornwall and heir-apparent) and the 
Princess on board, cast anchor in Melbourne 
Harbour. Seldom had the sun shone on a 
more splendid sight than that which greeted 
the royal visitors as they entered the city. 
For days before people had been pouring 
into Melbourne from every part of Australia, 
and the route along which the _ procession 
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was to pass was thronged by eager spectators. 
The broad, straight streets were decorated 
from end to end with flags, banners and 
flowers, while here and there magnificent 
arches spanned the way. Everywhere the eye 
was met with a blaze of colour, in the flags 
that waved overhead, and in the blue, scarlet 
and gold of uniforms. 

On the ninth of May twelve thousand people 
assembled in the vast building in which the 
opening of Parliament was to be held. The 
Prince and Princess were seated on a raised 
platform underneath the great dome; behind 
were the governors of the six united states ; 
before them stood the newly elected members. _ 

A deep silence reigned, as the Prince read 
aloud King Edward’s message to the new 
Australian nation, ending with the words, “I 
now, in his name, and on his behalf, declare 
this Parliament open.” <A _ blare of trumpets 
greeted the words, while outside the guns of the 
field artillery fired a royal salute. Already the 
Union Jack was waving on every school in 
Victoria, the signal having been given by an 
electric bell, which the princess touched. 

The principal ceremony was now over; the 
Federal Parliament was ready to enter upon its 
difficult duties; the colonies of Australia were 
welded into one nation. 

P.E.—Q 
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A new flag was designed bearing in one corner 
a Union Jack, beneath it a six-pointed star, the 
symbol of the six united colonies, and on the 
other part five stars in the form of the Southern 
Cross, the famous group of stars seen in the 
skies of the southern hemisphere. Bearing thus 
on its new flag the ancient flags of Britain, 
Australia went forth to meet its high destinies 
as a nation, and to take its place among the 
world-powers of to-day. 

Australia and New Zealand bore an important 
part in the Great War. It was troops from 
these dominions that were engaged in the 
Gallipoli campaign of 1915, and right bravely 
did they carry out their task. Australia had 
her part in the naval warfare also. It was an 
Australian man-of-war that destroyed the 
“Emden,” a German cruiser that had done 
much damage to British shipping, and _ the 
Australian transports were guarded for part of 
their journey to Egypt by an Australian fleet. 

Australian troops captured German New 
Guinea, and a New Zealand expeditionary force 
took possession of the German islands in the 
Samoa group. 

By the Treaty of Versailles, 1919, Australia 
and New Zealand became responsible for 
German possessions in the Pacific south of the 
Equator. 


THE LAND OF THE VELD. 


During the last century a succession of famous 
explorers opened up for us the “dark continent.” 
First there was Mungo Park who explored the 
Niger, then came Sir Richard Burton and 
Captain Speke, who laid bare the secrets of 
the Nile and Lakes Tanganyika and Victoria. 
There were others, such as the Landers, Cameron, 
and Sir H. M. Stanley. The greatest’ of all, 

however, and the man who will live in our 

memories when all others are forgotten, was 
David Livingstone, the missionary explorer, 
whose exploration of South Central Africa’ 
roused the imagination of our people in a way 
which bad never been done before. 

Now the whole continent has been more or 
less explored, and a railway runs from Cape 
Town to Northern Rhodesia. 

Inland, British South Africa extends as far 
north as Lake Tanganyika. lEastwards it is 
bounded by Portuguese East Africa, and to the 
north and north-west by the Belgian Congo and 
Portuguese West Africa. 

In some ways South Africa resembles Aus- * 
tralia. Both countries are about the same 
distance south of the Equator and have a hot 


dry climate. In South Africa, as in Australia, 
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the rivers have a way of disappearing under the 
hot rays of a blazing sun. Both countries are 
subject to drought and floods, and both have 
much desert land. 

In general configuration the countries resemble 
each other. Each consists, roughly speaking, of 
a central table-land or plateau, rising in places 
to a height of 4000 feet, shut off from the coast 
by a ridge of elevated land or hills. These in 
the east and south-east, in both countries, attain 
the dignity of mountains. 

The height of the country has a great effect 
upon the climate of South Africa, making it 

_almost that of a temperate region, for, although 
*the days under the radiant sun are hot, the 
nights are cold. 

Two important features characterise South 
Africa. One is the general absence of trees— 
a lack supplied in many places by the intro- 
duction of Australian eucalyptus and wattle 
trees; the other is the wonderful rolling plains 
or prairies, to which the Boers gave the name 
reld—their word for field. In spring the veld is 
like a wide green carpet starred with flowers, 
but after a few rainless weeks it is burnt to a 
monotonous brown. . 

South Africa is wonderfully rich in plant life. 
Almost every species of heath and orchid grows 
wild, The arum lily, which with us grows out 
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of doors only with the greatest care, is South 
Africa’s commonest wild flower. Naturally, of 
course, in so large a country each region has its 
own peculiar variety of plants. The lands 
within the tropics, for instance, have a luxuri- 
ance of vegetation unknown elsewhere. ‘Trees 
are clothed in splendid foliage and showy 
flowers. The dry karroos, on the other hand, 
boast but a few scattered shrubs. 

The big-game hunter has ruthlessly robbed 
the country of the greater number of its wild 
animals. Not so very long ago countless ele- 

-phants, giraffes, buffaloes, zebras, and graceful 
antelopes roamed the country. They were then 
the prey not of man but of the “king of beasts” 
and of the leopard. The hippopotamus and the» 
rhinoceros are also disappearing from the rivers. 
Indeed, so great has been the slaughter that 
it has been found necessary to set apart a tract 
of country in Nyasaland (in Central Africa), 
known as Elephant Reserve, in order that at least 
a few of these fine animals may be preserved. 

Since the first occupation of the country by 
the Dutch farmers or Boers until the present 
time farming has been the chief industry, Cattle- 
breeding, sheep-rearing, and _ ostrich - farming 
come first in importance. Of grain, maize 
(called by the natives “mealies”) is grown 
everywhere, and wheat and oats and _ fruit 
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of all kinds in those parts where there is 
least drought. 

Since the discovery about 1870 of diamonds 
between the Vaal and Modder Rivers and of 
gold in the Transvaal, mining has become more 
and more important. 

The discovery that diamonds existed in the 
country came about in a strange way. A little 
girl happened one day to be playing about the 
banks of a stream, when a bright stone caught 
her eye. She picked it up and carried it home. 
Her father noticed her playing with the stone 
and was struck with its wonderful lustre. He 
showed it to a friend, who pronounced it to be 
a diamond, and the little girl’s plaything was 
finally sold for £500. - is 

Soon the diamond-mining industry arose. Its 
rapid development was almost entirely due to 
Cecil Rhodes, who, as a young man, went out 
to seek health in the wonderful South African 
climate. Under his guidance the diamond- 
mining companies were united, and in this way 
the output of the precious stones was controlled. 

Rhodes soon came to the front also in public 
affairs. After being a member of the Cape 
Parliament, representing Barkly West in Griqua- 
land West for ten years, he became Prime 
Minister in 1890. 

It was he who won the consent of the 
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Bechuana Chiefs, of whom one was the remark- 
able King Khama, to have their country declared 
a British Protectorate. By so doing he ensured 
the formation of a trade route to the Zambezi 
River. 

At a later date he founded the British South 
Africa Company, whose Charter granted the 
right to develop and control the affairs of the 
country north of the Transvaal. In this way 
the British sphere of influence was extended as 
far as the shores of Lake Tanganyika. The 
territory, occupied by Matabele, Barotse, and 
Mashona tribes, who after one or two skirmishes 
submitted to British rule, was given the name of 
Rhodesia. 

he Boers of the Transvaal and Orange Free 
State did not like this extension of British 
authority, and on various points began to show 
an unfriendly attitude to the British and to 
other foreigners: in their country. This mis- 
understanding led at last to the war which 
lasted from 1899 to 1902. 


In marksmanship and generalship the Boers * 


proved clever opponents. The British were 
besieged for months in three towns—Makeking 
in Bechuanaland, Ladysmith in Natal, and Kim- 
berley in Griqualand West. In the end the 
Boers had to yield to Lord Roberts and Lord 
Kitchener, ; 
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As a result of the war the Transvaal and the 
Orange Free State were annexed to the British 
Empire. Some years later the Transvaal was 
granted responsible government, and General 
Louis Botha, the first Prime Minister, and his 
government presented to the Crown the Cullinan 
diamond, the finest gem in the world. 

Separate government by the various states, 
however, was felt to be detrimental to the 
general development of the country, and in 1910 
the Union of South Africa came into being. 
The states comprising the Union are: the Cape 
of Good Hope or Cape Province, Natal (includ- 
ing Zululand), the Transvaal, and the Orange 
Free State; and’ as evidence of the change of 
spirit which had taken place throughout the » 
country, General Botha, who had been formerly 
a Boer leader, became Prime Minister of the 
Union Parliament at Cape Town. As _ to 
Bechuanaland, the southern part was included 
in the Cape Province, while the northern por- 
tion, like Swaziland, became a Protectorate. 

Cecil Rhodes, while Premier, had worked 
» hard to encourage friendly relations between 
British and Boers, and white and coloured 
peoples. He did not live to see the completion 
of his endeavours in the formation of the Union, 
but passed away a few months before the states 
became united. According to his own wish his 
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body was buried at the foot of the Matoppo 
Hills. Hundreds of people every year make 
a pilgrimage to his burial-place, marked by a 
simple stone slab bearing his name. 

Like her sister dominions South Africa took 
the field on behalf of the mother country during 
the war. Her troops succeeded in subduing the 
Germans in South-West and South-East Africa, 
and, as a result of her efforts, she was granted 
a mandate for the administration of South-West 
Africa, while the mother country assumed 
responsibility for what is now known as 
Tanganyika Territory. 

In 1923 Southern Rhodesia, that part of the 
territory named after Cecil Rhodes which lies 
squth of the Zambezi River, was granted 
responsible government. The following year, 
Northern Rhodesia, the part which lies north 
of the Zambezi, also received a government of 
its own. 


OUR EMPIRE OF TO-DAY. 


Some three hundred and fifty years ago Sir 
Humphrey Gilbert took formal possession of 
the island of Newfoundland in the name of 
Queen Elizabeth, That was the beginning 
of what was to be the British Empire, which 
some people prefer to describe as the British 
Commonwealth of Nations. 

In this book we have watched the great 
Commonwealth develop from small beginnings. 
At first led and to some extent supported by 
the hand of the mother country, the overseas 
dominions now manage their own affairs with 
the exception of such matters as are of Imperial 
concern. Canada was the first of the daughter- 
lands to receive power to manage her affairs as 
she wished. 

At frequent intervals Imperial Conferences, 
attended by representatives from the dominions 
and India, are held at London. It is possible 
on these occasions to adjust differences that 
might otherwise lead to misunderstanding. 

In the early days the young nations were very 
much cut off from the old country. An emigrant 
who left Britain quitted her shores with very 
little hope of ever seeing them again. Travelling 
was slow, and letters were rare, for there was 
no regular service of mail-boats constantly plying 


between the old country and the new. 
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Now a very different state of matters prevails. 
By improved postage, submarine cables, and 
steamships, motherland and daughterlands can 
be kept in close touch. To-day our most distant 
colony can be reached in little more than a few 
weeks, while news of an event which has taken 
place in London can be known in Australia in 
an hour. Messages can now be broadcast by 
wireless to the ends of the Empire, so that all 
parts of it are in truth united in a wonderful 
way. 

The old country is still “home” to the 
thousands who dwell in the daughterlands. 
The motherland has but to be threatened with 
danger, and, as in the Great War, they hasten 
to her aid. 

The commercial importance of the overseas 
dominions becomes increasingly great. Like 
all young countries the dominions are mainly — 
engaged in agriculture, while Britain's prosperity 
wopentld upon her manufactures and commerce. 

From the daughterlands, with their vast farms, 
orchards, and ranches, come much of the wheat 
and fruit, the beef and mutton needed as food by 
the workers in the great factories of the home-_ 
land. From them also come raw materials—wool, 
cotton, rubber, and so on-—to supply the mills, 
and the gold required for the Empire. They, 
on the other hand, take from the motherland 
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manufactured goods of all kinds, but chiefly 
textiles and machinery, for in the dominions 
manufactures are still in their youth. 
“Far and far our homes are set round the 
Seven Seas.” So sings Kipling. If anything 
were needed to bring this fact home to us, the 
wonderful British Empire Exhibition at Wembley 
in 1924 has helped us to realise it. In that 
splendid collection of buildings all that was best 
of the art and industry of the British Common- 
wealth of Nations was brought together and 
shown in its native setting. 
Perhaps never before has there been so repre- 
sentative a gathering from the homes around the 
Seven Seas as that which met for the opening . 
ceremony. British people of every colour, race, 
- and creed assembled in the vast stadium to hear 
the Exhibition declared open by the King. 
They were not the only people who heard the 
King’s voice that day. In this age of miracle 
the speech was broadcast throughout the world. 

The object of those who conceived the idea 
of the Empire Exhibition and carried it out was 
to produce a picture of the British Common- 
wealth of Nations. As the King said, the 
Exhibition revealed the whole Empire in little, 
presenting a vivid model of the architecture, art, 
and industry of all the races which come under 
the British flag. 
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It represented to the world “a graphic illus- 
tration of that spirit of free and tolerant 
co-operation which has inspired peoples of 
different races, creeds, institutions, and ways of 
thought to unite in a single Commonwealth and 
to contribute their varying gifts to one great end.” 

Thus, vast as our empire is, it is one at heart. 
From widely separated parts of the earth our 
countrymen greet each other as brothers, for 
whether they find themselves in Canada, in 
Australia, or in South Africa, they are sons of 
Britain still, held together by the strong, sure 
bond of affection. 

More and more overseas dominions and mother 
country begin to realise that this bond exists, 
and that they owe loyal service, not only to their 
own homeland, but also to the great Common- 
wealth of which it forms a part. 

In every part of the empire there are many 
who feel what one poet wrote of the East : 


The Empire’s built within our hearts, 
We fashion there its shape and parts, 
As its foundations deep were laid, 
In sacrifices gladly made, 
Then happy I, 
If in its splendid eastern wing, 
I set a stone for God and King, 
Before I die. 
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Wide is the world, and far is East from Westward, 

Narrow and sea-begirt our island-home, 

And still the old sea-music of the Vikings 

Calls with a siren-voice that we must roam. 

Calls—and we answer, building ships, to launch 
them 

Out on the waste of wild Atlantic strife ; 

Who, as the Britons, love the land that nursed 
them ? 

And yet a tale of travel is their life. 


Wide is the world—But they have found its , 


measure, 

Far is the East—But they have seen its Gohin 

Neither the tropic fevers could repel them, 

Nor the pale horrors of the Northern night. 

There is no mystery they have shrunk from 
probing, 

There is no boundary they have feared to cross, 

A thousand times they’ve paid the price of know- 

| ledge 


In story grim of hunger, pain, and loss! 


But still the restless music of the waters 
Swings ever round the misty isles of home, 
And still in every wind that blows from ocean 


The sons of Britain hear a call to roam. 
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And yet their love is wholly undivided, 

There is for them but one land their life long, 
And scarce a voice or face but thrills and softens 
At the first echo of an English song. 


If you have sat, when Christmas bells are ringing» 

In the far homeland where you fain would be, 

And, with an aching ecstasy of longing, 

Have watched the endless blossom on the tree ; 

Closing your eyes, to shut out for one moment 

This glory, and your mind inst-ad to rest : 

On bare trees, and the cold, white, winter sun- 
light, 

And the pert robin with his cheerful breast ; 

Ah! then by deep content on lips a-dreaming, 

And by the pain of waking: up too soon, 

By trembling ‘hands across’ on Christmas evening 

-’Neath the great splendour of a Southern moon, a 

By the dull throb that stirs your heart to bursting | 

When the King’s Anthem rolls across the world, 

Ah! then you know, both how we love our E 
country, 

And why our flag is east and west unfurled. 


Marie Bayne. 
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